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Few pleasures can hold a candle to an after-dinner Robt. Burns 


The flame that lights a Robt. Burns kindles one of the most pleasant 
interludes of purely masculine pursuit. For above all, a Robt. Burns 
Cigar is mild—very mild. That’s the trim Panatela shown. The price: 
2 for 25¢. Five shapes from 2 for 25# to 25¢ each. Make tonight 
the night. Robt. Burns 












To introduce you to the classical music progr 





am of the 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB you are cordially invited to take 


Any 






Sib 
ye) 


35. Gershwin; Rhapsody in 
Blue; An American in Paris 
Leonard Bernste ays and 
conducts these ¢ rks 








40. Tchaikovsky: 1812 Over- 
ture; Capriccio Italien 

Antal Dorati c the 
Minneapolls 5 t 





41. Beethoven: Wellington's 
Victory; Leonore No. 3 and 

“ Prometheus Overtures 

Antal Dorati Antal f snducting the 
London hony 






42. Chopin: 14 Waltzes 
A. Brallowsky, pianist 


43. Liszt: Hungarian Rhap- 
sodies 1, 2; Enesco: Rou- 
manian Rhapsodies 1, 2 
Eugene Ormandy conducting 
The Philadelphia Orch 


44, Eileen Farrell 
sings Puccini Arias 


. Arias from Madame 
Alexander Brailowsky Butterfly, La Boheme, etc 





45. Tchaikovsky: Piano 
Concerto No. 1 

Byron Janis, plano, Menges 
conducts London Symphony 





48. Wagner: Tristan und 
Isolde (Love Music); 

Falla: El Amor Brujo 

owskt and The 
Orchestra 


Philadelph 





52. Maria Callas sings 
Highlights from “Medea” 
Greatest singing actress 


of our time High Pid 


David Oistrakh 





81. Music for Trumpet 
and Orchestra 

Delightful works by Hayadr 
Purcell and Vivaldi 


110. Beethoven: 
Violin Concerto 


Stern, vi 





112. Shostakovitch: 
Symphony No. 5 

Leonard Bernstein conducts 
the N Y¥ Philharmonic 


Eugene Istomin 


ES, the Columbia Record Club now in 

vites you to accept — absolutely free 
any one of the magnificent classical re 
ords lis 











from—symphonies, concertos, overtures, will rece 











ballet music, chamber works ~29 superb You may accept the monthly Cl cal - Ee ee 
recordings in all, What's more, you may selection or take wide Please send me — absolu ely free the record whose 
have this record in your choice of variety of other records offered in the number I have circled at the right and enroll me 
ol sty | fs ee - r » Cl cal Division for a six-month trial pertoc 
regular high-fidelity or stereo Magazine or take n any wer Classical Diviston for a six-month _ riod 
Your acceptance of this record does particular month indicating Send my record in — F 
not obligate you to buy any records your wishes on the Jed and (check one) REGULAR | STEREO 
from the Club-—ever! We simply want returning it to the Club a 
t nt you with the Club's classical During my membership I am obligated to 
program a program that enables you FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. buy any recor Wt do purehas any ecords. I will 
rauit sacard lihrary of erest | ° simamber —¥¢ oe ia be billed at - regular list price, plus a small mail 
to acquire a record library of great mus Rememb ou have c C Peon hand Boat oe ee wa records L pur 











' op SEVInSS « tvoical of Pa ay te , re. Tam tc 
pn above is typical of tne oe il y Bd ae FREE. At the end of s 
classi ordings made available to you # Ht receive a Bonus record of your if I do not want my membe 
members h month, In addition, mem choice FREE —a 50° 
bers have a wide choice of recorded en T ecords you want are mailed 4 
tertainment from other fields of music billed to you at the of Nests 

popular, humor, jazz, dance mus $3.98 (Popular in 


Broadway hits 


TO RECEIVE YOUR FREE RECORD simply 
fill in and mail the coupon today Be 


sure to indicate whether you want it in NOTE: Stereo records must be played 
only on a stereo record player 
by all means continue 
to acquire regular high-fidelity records 
They will play with true-to life fidelity 


or stereo. We will 
want, and 
enroll! you in the Classical Division for 
a 6-month trial period Ouring this time 
you will enjoy al! the benefits of Club 
membership —without obligation to buy 
any records. At the end of six months tuture 
you decide whether or mot you wish to 
continue your membership 





do not own one 


on your present 
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Eugene Ormandy 





~ 
Philippe Entremont 





Rudolf Serkin 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month 
the Club's statf of muse 
outstanding records from every field of 
de 


experts selects 


ed above. And just look at the music These selections 
wonderful selection you have to choose scr bed in the Club Magazine, which you 
ve free each month 








s from t 













ountry and folk mus plus a small mailing and 
Stereo records are $1.00 more 


sound even more brilliant on a@ stereo 
phonograph if you purchase one in the 


Columbia Record Club, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Choose your FREE record in 


REGULA 


or STEREO 


from this superb selection of 
great performances by these 


world-famous artists 





113. Mendelssohn: 

Piano Concertos 1 and 2 
Rudolf Serkin, piano; Phil- 
adelphia Orch., Ormandy 


116. Brahms: Symphony 
No. 3; Haydn Variations 
Walter, Columbia Symphony 


118. Gabrieli; Frescobaldi: 
Music for Organ and Brass 
E. Power Biggs. organ; Bos- 
ton Brass Ensemble, Burgin 


133. Beloved Choruses 
Mormon Tabernacle Cholr 
inging works by Schubert, 
Haydn, Sibelius, etc 








135. Beethoven: 
Symphony No. 7 
Bernstein, NY Philharmonic 


164, Prokofiev: Peter and 
the Wolf; Tchaikovsky: 
Nutcracker Suite 

N.Y. Philharmonic, Bern- 
tein narrates and conducts 


165. Vivaldi: Four Concerti 
Leonard Bernstein conducts 
the N.Y. Philharmont 


166. Bach: “‘Italian’’ Con- 
certo; Partitas 1 and 2 
Glenn Gould, plano 


167. Orff: Carmina Burana 
Ormandy. The Philadelphia 
Orch , Rutgers Univ. Choir 


Terre Haute, Indiana 








FROM THE $4.98 AND $5.98 RECORDS LISTED ON THIS PAGE \\ 
with a brief six-month trial membership—during which time you} 


‘ad 
ei 


(7 are under no obligation whatsoever to purchase any records! 


HIGH 
FIDELITY 


168. Handel: Water Music 
and Royal Fireworks Suites 
Irmandy. Philadelphia Orch 


169. Beethoven: Quartet 
No. 7 (Rasoumovsky No. 3) 
Budapest String Quartet 


170. Rachmaninoff: Piano 
Concerto No. 2 

Philippe Entremont, plano 
Ormandy, Philadelphia Orch 


171, Liszt: Piano Works 
Ivan Davis, piano 


172. Sibelius: Violin Con- 
certo; Swan of Tuonela 
Otstrakh lin, Ormandy, 
Philadelphia Orchestra 





178. Mozart: Piano 

Concertos No. 11 and 20 
Serkin, plano; Mariboro 
Festival Orch, Schneider 


179. Borodin: Polovtsian 
Dances; Rimsky-Korsakov: 
Le Coq d'Or Suite 

Antal Dorati, London 
Symphony and Chorus 


211. Overtures by Rossini, 
Beethoven, Berlioz, etc. 
Leonard Bernstein conducts 
the New York Philharmonic 






COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Dept. 298-4 
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Budapest String Quartet 





Leonard Bernstein 
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Bruno Walter 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 


SF 











fie had signal 2 laf Tihu— 


If you’re involved in an accident with a careless, “‘if- 
only” driver through no fault of your own you 
still have problems. How to get your car running again. 
How to take care of injured people riding with you. How 
to protect yourself against a costly lawsuit and a court 
verdict. Read how Liberty Mutual takes these problems 
off your shoulders 

Your car damaged? If your car needs repair or replace- 
ment, our 24-hour claims service swings into action, pays 
the wrecker, garage and repair shop 

Passengers injured? If you or anyone else in your car 
are injured, emergency treatment and hospitalization are 
taken care of with Medical Payments coverage. (Liberty 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ HOME OFFICE 





TIME TIME is published 
2 November 10. 1961 portage paid at Ch 





ekly by TIME Inc. at 540 N.! ic gan Ave.. Chicago 11, I, Second-ctass 
ago, Hlinols and at additional mailing vinces. Subscription $7.00 a year in U.S.A 


has the largest experience in industrial accidents ; we can 
help you find competent hospital and surgical treatment, 
no matter where you are.) 


Your savings threatened? If you should be taken into 
court, Liberty will defend the suit. We will locate and in- 
terview witnesses, collect doctor and hospital reports, pay 
bail bond fees, court costs and legal fees. 


Call or visit a Liberty Mutual office today: there are 150 
across the country. In any of them, you'll get fast, one- 
stop service, with the sound counseling of full-time insur- 
ance men and a company that has been insuring 
careful drivers at low cost for more than 40 years. 
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Here are three of the Medal-Winning shoe styles selected 


















from the Freeman fall collection by the Jury of Awards. 

Your Freeman Dealer has a complete selection now, 

Look for the Medal. It’s your assurance of all-man styling 
_ your reliable guide in building up a complete shoe 





wardrobe. “Always wear an appropriate pair.”” Good idea! 
_ and the Medal Winners make that easy to do, 





“STYLES FOR AMERICA'S 


BEST-DRESSED MEN"’ JURY 


...@ distinguished council, impartially chosen 
. and notionally recognized for style leadership. 


SHOES FOR AMERICAS 
BEST- DRESSED MEN 





Joe L. Brown 
General Manager, Pittsburgh Pirates 





Hank Greenberg 


V.P., Chicago White Sox 


Bootmaker Guild—Ilandsome 


cA ) Hand-Stitch with bold detail- 
\S ing... leather heel and sol 


Style 8451— Black Calfskin 





Maurice Evans 
Star of stage and television 








oi Freeman~— Flex-Top 

2 Slip-on with the highe 
/ profile and a slim folded 
a vamp. Style 287 


Black Calfskin. 


Barron Hilton 
President, San Diego Chargers 





Kyle Rote 


Football Star, New York Giants 





LAR A, : 
Al Contour Cushion— Created exclusively by Freeman | yee 2 


for superb styling, amazing comfort. Moccasin front 
. ‘ “i ! ‘ort 
and closed seam. Style 1417— Black Calfskin See the comfor 
is built right in 


All styles shown here are available in Spice Brown as we ll as Black Calfskin 


Choose from Freeman's Medal-Winning Shoes ... Bootmaker Guild $22.95 and up ... Contour Cushion Shoes begin at $19 95 
Freeman Shoes $13.95 to $19.95... Town Squires $10.95 to $14.95. Freeman Shoe Corporation Beloit, Wisconsin. America’s Largest 
Exclusive Makers of Men's Fine Shoes 





Herbert Barnet 
President, Pepsi-Cola Company 
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“There's a way to do it better 


.. find it” ou: 


Today Edison’s challenge inspires 

the people of McGraw-Edison 

to create many new products for 

your better living. Among them... 
beautiful new toasters that work 

better, last longer...new heaters 

that spread a “carpet of warmth.’ 


Today there are 40 MeGraw-Edison Divisions in pursuit of the 
better way for your better living. To help you find the better way— 
here is a partial list of the famous trademarks carried on MeGraw- 
Edison products: 

FOR THE HOME—Alpine, Arctic Circle, Buss, Coolerator, Crestline, Thomas 
A. Edison, Eskimo, Everhot, Fostoria, Imperial, Lawn-Glo, Lectrofilter, Manning- 
Bowman, LM Permaline, Power House, Spartan, Speed Queen, Toastmaster, 
TravelAire, Tropic-Aire, Zero. 

FOR UTILITIES—Alrectic, Buss, Line Material, National Electric Coil, Pennsyl- 
vania Transformer, Pole Star, Round Wound, SRT. 

FOR INDUSTRY—Ajax, Alpine, American, Arctic Circle, Baralyme, Buss, Car- 
bonaire, Edison, Huebsch, Imperial, Lectrodryer, Lectromelt, Line Material, Martin- 
izing Dry Cleaning Service, Measurements, National Electric Coil, Necco, Omni- 
guard, Pennsylvania, Small Equipment Sales, Toastmaster, TropicAire-Coldmobile, 
Voicewriter, 





* 

Words to live by—Edison's 
motto still characterizes the 
spirit of American inventive- 
ness. May we send you a hand- 
some 6" x 9° framing copy? 
Simply write us on your busi- 
ness letterhead: MeGraw- 
Edison Company, 1200 St. 
Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois, 


] 
i 
s 


FOUND: a beautiful way to better toasting 


New from Toastmaster Division—the people who 
invented the automatic toaster—a completely new 
toaster line! Each model has a smart new look— 
clean and classic. And now the controls are on 
the front so you can “tune” your toast with ease. 


Every chassis is shockproof. Best of all, there's FOUND: a fuelproof way to heat and cool homes 
famous Toastmaster® quality and craftsmanship In winter, Arctic Circle® heat pumps from 
in every toaster... your guarantee of trouble- International Metal Products Division extract 
free toasting for years to come. heat from cold outside air, circulate this warmth 
inside your house. In summer, they reverse 
themselves automatically, keep your house 
cool by pumping inside heat outdoors. All done 
electrically, without fuel or water! There's an 
Arctic Circle heat pump for every home, new 
or old. 








FOUND: a better way to hands-free hair drying 
All the speed and efficiency of beauty shop 
hair drying .. . at home. It’s possible with the 
new Vanity Case hair dryer from Manning- 
Bowman Division. Large, adjustable hood 
spreads air evenly through hair. Extra long air 
tube allows freedom of movement while drying 
hair. Hands are completely free for other tasks. 
Bonus! Built-in nail polish dryer, make-up mirror 





FOUND: a way to spread a “carpet of warmth” 
No more cold, drafty floors! This Custom 
Imperial Tropic-Aire® heater from Albion 
Division has an exclusive, new-design blower 
that delivers a silent, continuous flow of hot 
air—at floor level. Dials on control panel offer 
two blower speeds, change air flow direction, 
set thermostat to maintain desired temperature. 
Unit circulates air for summer cooling, too 


} FOUND: a charming way 
to light up outdoors 


The Traditional Lawn- 
Glo luminaire from 
Line Material Industries 
offers authentic Early 
American styling plus 
controlled outdoor 
lighting. Its special 
prismatic refractors 


; : direct the light in 
a predetermined pat- 
tern for maximum 


\aaee’ illumination without 
glare. Completely 
weatherproof, the 
Traditional adds 
. permanent, old- 
fashioned beauty 
to residential 

and commercial 

+s installations. 
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McGRAW-EDISON COMPANY 


1200 St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois 





Dependable electric products for the home, for utilities, for industry 





Long Distance pays off 
in extra sales 


ltr 9 


a . 
"rvwe ee" 





“We phone customers when we think they’re ready to buy’’ 


says Murray Crawford, president, (35S =< =< SSeS = 7 
; ; seer ' 

Pak-R-Board Corporation, Marshall, Michigan \ 

| LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW |: 

“From our experience in selling to the meat packing | 

. : o | Here are some examples: 

industry, we know just about how long a supply of our | 
luncheon meat boards will last a customer.” reports Mr. {| | Marshall, Mich. to Chicago . . . .  65¢ 
Crawford. “Before he runs out, we call him Long Distance. | Pittsburgh to Cincinnati. . . . . 906 
We know he’s ready to buy. We get 90% of our out-of-town | Boston to Norfolk, Va... . . . . $1.20 

. ; av ! ° : * ! 

sales this way. i Milwaukee to Philadelphia . . . . $1.45 

‘ ‘ r ‘ Jo-r ' ~J . . ‘ ; 

Is telephone selling profitable? Recently. a $1.75 | San Francisco to Detroit neo SAO 1 

wh .e ! 

phone call produced an order worth $1100. That's the way ' 

Lone Distance is paving off for us.” , ' These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first i 

Ss * 1s £ Ss 
ae S paying ; ' three minutes. Add the 10°% federal excise tax ; 
\ \ 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! a ae Te nee nae ere en eee J 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 























“Is this what you meant by ‘a brief 
lull in profits’ after a fire, Hobbs?” 


Think of it! The majority of all industrial and commercial companies that 
experience a serious fire or other disaster fail to survive. The reason: inability 
to meet the crushing burden of interrupted profits and continuing expenses— 
taxes, rent, salaries and overhead. The culprit: inadequate insurance. 

To keep your business on firm ground requires insurance skillfully tailored 
to your needs by an expert—your local America Fore Loyalty agent or 
broker. He can bring in our engineering specialists to survey your building, 
machinery, equipment and other areas of your business. Based upon their 
findings, he prescribes the right kinds of insurance, in proper amounts, to fit 
your company’s needs. And if disaster should strike, he renders invaluable 
aid in speeding your return to full operation. 

Since expertly planned insurance is your company’s best security, it will 
pay you to consult your America Fore Loyalty agent or broker now. 





America Fore 
Loyalty Group 





The Continental Insurance Company . Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey . Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 


Niagara Fire Insurance Company » The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York + National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. « Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N.J. * The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York + Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
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BO MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK —_—— HOME OFFICES ——————— 
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the changer down...the speakers out... 


and hear General Electric's new Portable Stereo 


Only General Electric gives you this: Exciting new 


style big stereo sound! Yours in the new Trim- 


line Portable by General Electric. Each swing-out 
wing contains two big speakers. If you prefer, they 
may be detached for even wider sound separation 
The fold-out record changer is fully automatic, has 
4 speeds. The sound is magnificent! 

The Trimline is precisely engineered to give you 
years of pleasure. Its compact case is all-steel —clad 


inside and out with lustrous black vinyl that won't 
scuff. The Trimline is just one of General Electric's 
new portable stereos. There are many fine console 
models, too. See your dealer 


AUDIO PRODUCTS SECTION, DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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For the man whose taste is critical, who is a judge of technical 





mastery an admires outward beauty as well, Girard 
Perregaux is The Watch: prized product of nearly two centuries 


of Old-World artisans’ skill. 


Left co right: (enlarged) smart, square and 
enlarged) incredibly thin Gyromatic*, 14 K gold with matching florentined bracelet, § 415 
r 


with leather strap $ 165; gracefully slim Gy 





All Girard Perregaux watches for men and women shock-protected, from § 47.50 to $ $000 


Prices include Fed, tax. 


elf winding, waterproof provided crystal, crown and case remain intact. 
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GIRARD PERREGAUX 


Fine Watches since 179 
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the car, when an elderly German couple, 
walking down the street, stopped. The gen- 


LETTERS 


i 





Beat, Bored or Bunting 


Sir: 
Your article on Radcliffe’s Mary Bunting 
{ Nov. 3] was most refreshing. After years of 


stumbles into marriage, bumbles through 
child rearing, is chronically bored. 
However, let’s not be so quick to encour- 
ave mothers to “leave the little darlings on 
their own.” A serious factor in childhood 


tleman turned to my husband and said in 
guttural English, “Thank you, Sergeant.” 
How refreshing an incident when many cries 
the world over are “Yankee Imperialists !” 
and “Go Home, Yankee !” 


THetMA R. HACKETT 


the beat and bored generation, the fact that emotional disturbance is the unnecessarily Berlin 

someone could be passionately fond of any- absent mother. 

thing or find something of consuming interest EILEEN O'SULLIVAN Rattling Bones 
convinces me that Americans are once more — Gsang Forks, N. Dak . Sir: 


ready to mold_ their fate enthusiastically 
rather than to deplore it in self-pity. 
WALTRAUT STEIN 
Graduate Student 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill. 


Sir: 

Hurrah for Mary Bunting! What a joy to 
find an educated woman who advocates no 
such radical goals as women in politics or big 
business careers but motherhood with some 
objective beyond diapers and rectal ther- 
mometers. Where do young mothers with 
fresh ideas and a desire to do something 
challenging go to register? 

DorotHy Kraus 
La Grange, II. 


Sir: 

Your article on Dr. Bunting was the most 
dynamic I have ever read on women’s educa- 
tion. How can a woman be the someone she 
wants to be or do the something she wants to 
do if all her social circles dictate that she 
cannot and must not? 


Sir: 

Mrs. Bunting, commenting on her surprise 
at being appointed to teach genetics at Ben- 
nington, said: “Bennington was so arty that 
they didn't care how you taught science, 
even if you were a twerp.” Bennington’s art 
is in choosing “twerps” like Mrs. Bunting to 
teach science. 

Wittiam C, FEts 
President 
Bennington College 
Bennington, Vt. 


Communism & The Bomb 
Sir: 

Under the guise of testing atomic bombs, 
Russia is already engaged in thermonuclear 
war with the U.S. and other nations. 

Yes, of course Russia's peoples will be af- 
fected, but this we also know: life, even the 
life of their own people, means nothing to 
the Russian leaders. Their final end is the 
control of the world by whatever means. 

Ex_warp A. PUGNIER 


I protest your article “Decline in Detroit” 
{Oct. 27]. It seems you have presented only 
facts that verify the title chosen for this 
article. Detroit has problems like any big 
city, plus a few that are unique. But the city 
is definitely on the upgrade. 

Your “decline” can be found, but it is 
definitely not general. Detroit is becoming a 
beautiful, progressive, diverse city. Give a 
little credit, and come look again. 

(Mrs.) Carol SEAMON 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Sir: 
Shame on Time for its myopic peek at 
dynamic Detroit. 
‘As a “middle-class exile” I would be proud 
to once again be a resident of Detroit. 
MabDELINE DAUSEY 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Sir: 

Your article in Time [Oct. 27] regarding 
the decadence of Detroit brought many of 
our ancient civic bodies up rattling their 
bones in anger. 


j as 5 oe fat hi ae yee Asa i he Miami Actually, the article did not tell us any- 
who still have faith in the female of the fo sera ae age Er Be 
species. Thank you. Sir: thing we did not already know, but now it 


ANDREE FENARIS 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
School of Nursing 


Bombarding the U.S. with fallout is just 
as much an act of aggression as if the 
Russians dropped the bomb itself on us. Just 
how much more of the “shoe thumper’s” 


was in print. You were very lenient, indeed. 

I had to make the rounds of the news- 
stands to get a copy of your magazine with 
this article. Detroiters raided the pantry 


Boston insanity are we going to take? org ry ag stat ra this report. A long 
Sir: STEPHEN J. CUNNINGHAM J. ast had been broken. _— 

Just when I was beginning to feel that I Baltimore : . G. GIRDLEY 
was peculiar because I want to do something Detroit 
with my life besides bear children, along Freedom & Survival Sir: 


comes an article about a woman who has 
lived the fullest life imaginable that proves 
to me, and I hope to a lot of other girls in 
college, that all this is not in vain. 

Mary Marcaret Buksas 
Creighton University 
Omaha 


Sir: 

It seems to me that Mary I. Bunting is a 
perfect example of a woman who has been 
let out of the house too much, 


Sir: 

It is a shame that the citizens of the 
US. do not understand the purpose and the 
need for fallout shelters. They do not seem 
to realize that those of us in the armed 
forces will fight or possibly give our lives so 
that they might have their freedom. We 
might as well pack our bags and go home if 
no one wants to stay alive to take advantage 
of the hard-earned freedom. 

James Bevis 


Guess all of us here have been too busy 
watching Detroit grow to realize we are 
about to become a ghost town. Busy watch- 
ing miles of expressways being built within 
the city limits, new buildings going up in the 
downtown area. Apartment buildings replac- 
ing inadequate housing. New schools, and 
those classrooms will all be filled. 

We are busy admiring and using our Ford 
Auditorium, Cobo Hall, City-County Build- 
ing and Veterans’ Memorial. We may not 
make money, but we sure look good. 


Ropert L. Pytes (’62) : Licutenant, U.S.A.F, een A 

Pm Harvard Medical School Waco, Texas oe Evetyn Harwoop 

' Boston Ss roit 

J Sir: 

k Si Your article on bomb shelters was very Sir: 

li Mt » mapa ieee I . interesting to this 78-year-old native of I consider your article regarding Detroit 

} M: ¥ B seri "th x pels at ha ged like Wyoming Territory's old frontier. to be most objective. You were somewhat 

ee 5 ad pean = notion that. women It is hard for one of my experience to conservative in addressing yourself to the ills 

‘ stoul saietie ys themselves _to something picture modern Americans diving into holes, of our city. It is high time that our “compe- 

more meaningful” than marriage and moth- jy rings back memories of childhood night- tent Dut complacent” mayor would address 
erhood is the symptom of a sick mind. Femi- nares of diving into badger holes to escape his administration to the alleviating of these 
nists like Mrs. Bunting are unwilling to face the yery real marauding Indian. We early ills. With the potential for greatness that 
the fact that fundamental biological differ- Westerners never dived. We stood up ‘and this city has, it stands in need of strong and 

A ences have forever determined the relation- fought like men. imaginative leadership at this juncture. 

r ship between the sexes—the man as father, But, on second thought, perhaps the shel- Detroit's great labor pool, its strategic 
provider and protector, and his mate as ters would preserve enough of the old crea- location, its educational institutions with 
mother, companion and helpmeet, Fulfilling tive, productive breed of Americans to build — proper direction can bring us once again to 
her role successfully requires the woman’s anew. Let us build shelters, each family for the point where we will be known as “Dy- 

i complete dedication to home and husband. itself and a few extras for those who cannot, namic Detroit” instead of dying Detroit. 

} d Ernest W. LUTHER L. A. Morrison Tue Rev. James E, WapsworTH Jr. 

a Minneapolis Sheridan, Wyo. St. Mark’s Community Church 

. Sir: Detroit 
Mary Bunting would seem to be as hyper- Thank You Ovni the Bord 
active as an autumn hurricane, but her basic Sir: er the border 
> tenets are surely sound ones. The “climate of The other night we had another alert here, — Sir: 


unexpectation” is the tragedy of the modern 
American girl. Untrained, uninterested, she 


10 


the second in two days. My husband had 
just returned from the alert and got out of 


I call your attention to an entirely false 
statement in your Novy. 3 issue. In “Report 
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Now IBM has developed a new elec- 
tronic system for translating foreign 
languages automatically. 


Every scientist has the same nagging 
thought at the back of his mind—some- 
where in an obscure foreign journal the 
one piece of evidence needed for an 
important breakthrough may be lying 
untranslated. For today, foreign techni- 
cal literature is being published far fast- 
er than translators can keep up with it. 


IBM has developed a machine for the 
Air Force that may help solve this 
problem. It is an electronic translator 
capable of translating Russian into 
English automatically. Russian text is 
typed in; a readable English translation 
is printed out. The automatic translator 
is even able to analyze sentences gram- 
matically to determine the correct 
translation of words which may have 
several different meanings in English. 
At the present time the machine is turn- 





ing out 60,000 words of technical trans- 
lation a day for the Air Force. Work is 
now in progress to extend these same 
techniques to other languages. 
Through research like this in infor- 
mation processing, IBM is helping solve 
one of the most serious problems faced 
by business, science and government: 
how to collect, index and retrieve the 


great masses of data 
generated by our rap- I B M 
idly growing society. - 


Less than 1% of foreign technical journals 
are being translated into English 
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.pH mocTosHHbIe Mp, 1. H to 
cnenyrouum o6pa3om : 


o+ treo = Mp (e+ 708); 


M,—MOfy1b TpH petakcallHH, 
t,— BpeMA pesakcallHu HalpAa- 
enna (O603HaYeHHOTO c) M0- 
ene pesKoro H3MeHeHHA jecbop- 
MalHH H TOYHO TaK 2%Ke to — 
BpeMA pejlakcallMM jecopMa- 
WH Mocne pesKoro H3MeHeHHA 
HanpsaKenua. AnasOruyHo EF 
makcupoBaHHoMy Mogys10 Mp, 
KOTOpbId onpefemneTcH OTHO- 
weHHeM Hanps»KeHHA K Recop- 
MallHH B tag ge MOMeHT Bpe- 
MeHH, cHMBON M, ucnombsyeTca 
wilt HepemakKCHpOBaHHOrO MO- 
ayia WH 2A MrHOBeHHOrO 
OTHOWeCHHA HallpsxKeHHA K Te- 
qdopmauun. MoxkHO oKa3aTb, 
4TO 


Mv _ 10 


Mae: 


Jina omMcaHHA 3aBHCHMOCTH OT 
YACTOTbI MO vTOH MofemH yno6- 
HO BBECTH (Be HOBbIe MOCTOAH- 
ubie, Tleppas, r= (tero)*/*, coty- 
XKMT JIA OMHCcaHHA MpoleccoB 

calluM H ABJIAeTCA KOad)- 

(eHTOM IPH YacTOTe Ha OCH 


a6cuuce, a A ne u3Me- 
psetT cremeHb 


penaxcanun. Hs 
peuleHua ypasHenua (20,1) Mo- 
2KHO M10Ka3aTb, YTO BHYTPeHHEe 


mechanism, ‘ 

point of a bo it 

spectrum! 3M@HEHHA B Kak 0! TpeHwe, cBASAHHOe c pemakca- 
BbISbIBAIOT eJIbIii uHeli, MaeTCA BbIPAxKeHHeM 

has expr veMeH callHH. SH- 

fora ‘‘s a3HJI ypaBHeHHe «CTaH- tes=a My} ot 

“ _fO JIMHeliHoro Teta» 4e- Bo ON) Tor) 


rae § — yron capura bl, T. e. 
yroul, Ha KOTOpbrt AecbopMauuA 
OTCTAeT OT HallpaxKeHHA, a wo — 
yraopas YacToTa, 3aBHCHMOCT 
BHYTpeHHero TpeHHA OT In (wr) 
uMeetT (bopMy cHMMeTpHUHOI 
KONOKON00OpasHo KpHBOH Cc 
MaKCHMYMOM MIpH w=77'. IIpu 
lepexoge oT pemwakcupyroujero 
K Hepemakcupyloulemy Moxy 10 
(o6a BeleCTBeHHbI) uMeeTCA 
o6nacTb YacTOTHOH 3aBHCHMO- 
CTH, B KOTOPOH MORYIb ABIA- 
eTca KommsiekcHbim. Uto6h! m0- 
JIYYHTh HEKOTOpy!0 BellecTBeH- 
HYIO Mepy OTHOWeHHA Hanps- 
*KeHHA K JecsbopMalHH B 9TOH 
o6nacru. 3uHep BbIGupaet M .,— 
oO6paTHyi0 BeIMYHHY Belllect- 
BeHHOH “ACTH OTHOWIeCHHA Je- 


a K HanpAxKeHHn. 
» 4TO ; 


M,= Mes tay e): 


meg | nmepexoqHok o6nacTH 
aaa M., oO6br4HO MeHDbIIe pas- 
Mepa oOjlacTH, re moTepH Ha 
BHYTpeHHee TpeHMe BeHKH. 3H- 
Hep CHCTEMATHSHPOBAJI PasIH4- 
HbI€ peJI@KCANMOHHbI€ MeXa- 
HH3MbI H JeTAaIbHO H3JIOKHII 


TeopHio AIA cenyuad. 
PemakcallHaA C OTHOCHTEILHO 
Ma&JIBIMH + BbISbIBAETCA TEPMO- 
ynupyrumu motepamu. CrenmeHb 

, BbISbIBAeMAaA T10- | 


oo st 
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1 Famous Wright 
Arch Preserver Shank 


2 Metatarsal raise — 
for weight distribution 

3 Flat forepart— | 
permits foot exercise 

4 Heel-to-ballfitting — 
shoe fits to foot action 


let 

your feet 
feel the 
wonderful 


There’s a wonderful experience waiting for 
you in your first pair of Wright Arch Pre- 
server Shoes. The difference is in the 
under-foot support provided by Wright’s 
Four Exclusive Features. It helps you step 
lighter, step livelier all through the 
busy day! 

Style 298 — one of Wright’s family of 
handsomely styled Whippet shoes. Soft 
as a slipper — extremely flexible, yet with 
complete Arch Preserver support. In rich 
deep brown or black. 


wright 
arch. preserve shies 


For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory or write: 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND, MASS. 


from Viet Nam,” vour correspondent states 
week, 


“Last 


mm @ 


in area where US. special 


forces have been training Vietnamese rang- 
ers, Communist Viet Cong guerrillas slipped 
over the border from Cambodia and brutally 
fell upon the civilian population, decapi- 
tating dozens of villagers . . .” 

I am 
the fact that the top U.S. military adviser 
to Cambodia, in Phnom Penh on Nov. 1, 
denied categorically that Cambodia is pre 
Communist bases for aggression 


viding 


obliged 


to draw your attention to 


against her Southeast Asian neighbors 


NonG KIMNY 
Ambassador of Cambodia 


Washington, D. C. 
> Time 
infiltrating 
Communist 


e 


al 


did 


a 


says 


rebels, 


mander 


E 


not 
tet 


sav Cambodia was aiding 
Cong guerrillas, but that 


guerrillas do cross into Cam 
hodia and use its territory is borne out by a 
Cambodia 
which 
strayed about 50 
Viet Cong military camp and captured sev- 
including a company coni- 


rmy 
“Ce 


communiqué of Sept. 6, 
ambodian army unils de 
small houses serving as a 


Picasso & Reality 


or 


Thank you very much for the fine Picasso 
reproductions [Oct »7). I certainly do not 
expect first-class art reproductions In a week- 
ly newsmagazine, but this week I could find 
no fault with them. I hope more opportuni 
ties will arise for this type of work 


Pablo Picasso is one of the finest artists 
Western civilization has produced. No doubt 
vou will receive many a letter asking you 


just what got into you to print such abom- 
inations as this. T 
that some 
ellorts 


his letter is to let you know 


people at least do appreciate your 


Lac BouMANS 


Laverton, Australia 


sir 


up sor 


If Picasso and his admirers were to wake 





ne morning and come face to face with 


these pitiful, obscene creatures, they would 
run screaming, pleading for reality 
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Copacabana Beach in Rio 


Silver shopping in Lima . { Pe 


> 


See both coasts of South America on one ticket! 


At no extra cost you can see twice as much of the continent of contrasts on a single 
America is the place for travelers who are looking for different 





round trip. South 
scenery, de luxe hotels, gracious service, low rates. 

And when you see South America with Pan Am and Panagra, every day is new, 
going and coming. Enjoy all-year Jet economy fares: For example, New York to 
Buenos Aires, as low as $599 round trip. No other airline system can take you down 
one coast and back the other on a round-trip ticket. Jets on both coasts! Fly either 
way—on the West Coast of South America by Panagra Jets, on the East Coast by 
Pan Am Jets. Leave the U.S. A. from any of 12 gateway cities. See your Travel 


Agent or your nearest Pan American office. 


PANAGRA : PAN AM 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
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™. 


He was the voice of the American dream... 


r Turoven the hurly-burly of young, 


Se 
eee 


i. ar For forty years he put the American 


adventure into words that sang and 
. a soared. From the lecture platforms of 
iw the land he taught, he inspired, he 


SAihile Emo f 


growing America sounded the rich 
baritone of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 






prophesied. 

Emerson’s thoughts flew like arrows to the mark. He shook 
people up, and some of them didn’t like it, but more 

of them did. 

Hotels burned, rivers froze, but somehow Emerson always 
appeared on time, ready with optimism about self-reliance 
and individualism, man’s creative powers, and mind 
supreme over matter. 

Emerson saw America as a great effort to redeem a tired 
world with a fresh start. He gave dry Yankee sayings a 
twist and a polish. 


He said that the scholar was the servant of truth. He took 
people on voyages of self-discovery. He showed them 
new horizons. He moved and persuaded thousands. 

He observed that an institution is the lengthened shadow of 
one man; that the only rew ard of virtue is virtue; that the 
way to have a friend is to be one, and that if a man builds 

a better mousetrap, the w orld will beat a path to his door. 
It would please Ralph Waldo Emerson to know that today’s 
American speakers and writers quote him more than ever— 
and will as long as the independence and initiative of the 
American spirit endure. 


fobnerk, 


MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
















For IMPORTANT DIFFERENCE! 


people The corn oil in Mazola* Margarine 1s 


never treated with hydrogen. That's 





concerned : | 
why Mazola gives you the highest 


about ratio of poly-unsaturates to saturated 
Satu rated fats of any leading margarine at 


fats your grocer’s. 


- . 
Tal Mazola Margarine is the right kind of margarine for people con- 
cerned about saturated fats, because it contains liquid Mazola 
Corn Oil as a major ingredient And this corn oil is never r Ibbed 
the of its natural polyunsaturates because it is never treated with 
hydrogen Mazola Margarine contains twice the natural poly- 


unsaturates of ordinary (hydrogenated) corn oil margarines 
You can’t buy a better spread than new Mazola Margarine. 


di rs 
let It spreads like a dream... melts in a burst of delicate golden 


flavor ... adds the golden touc h of luxury to anything you serve 


it on. Switch to Mazola Margarine 


*Your doctor i the one to advise you on the matter of saturated fats in your 


yur ae 
diet and whether or not you hould be concerned 


THE IMPORTANT DIFFERENCF' 


ee 


High Priced Spread 
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Why do | 
have a shadow? 


Why is it black? It goes with me everywhere. 
It does everything I do. Why? Where does it go 
when it gets dark? Why? 

The questions of the child foreshadow the 
making of the man. Children with a deep urge 
to know are the ones most likely to grow into 
skilled, informed, well-rounded adults, That is 
why the seeking and searching for answers is to 
be encouraged. 

At Shell we have a deep interest in men and 
women who keep their childlike curiosity. We 
know how much the future of our business — the 
future of all of us — depends on adults who keep 
on asking “why?”. 

That is why Shell supports a broad program of 
aid to education. It includes scholarships and 
research grants for outstanding students. And 
it also offers unique Shell Merit Fellowships to 
science teachers working to develop better train- 
ing techniques. 

In our own research, we see what happens 
when grownups with the curiosity of children 
are encouraged to keep on asking questions and 
finding answers. Better and better gasolines are 
the products of searching minds. So is an in- 
genious system for fueling jet planes faster than 
conventional methods ever allowed. Or synthet- 
ics that equal or surpass nature’s Own resources. 
And answers to even more challenging whys are 
sought at Shell. 

Why can’t we tap resources which lie deep 
down inside the earth? Why can’t we harness the 
sun’s energy from outer space? 

Why is a child. Why is Shell Research, 

We hope that the sign of the Shell reminds 
you of people who never stop asking why, who 
never stop the quest for new ideas, new products, 
new and better ways to serve you. 

The Shell Companies: Shell Oil Company; 
Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipe Line Cor- 
poration; Shell Development Company; Sheil 
Oil Company of Canada, Lid, ¢snciv 01 courany ves 


SHELL 





SIGN OF A BETTER FUTURE FOR YOU 











For the first time, the s.s. United States 

and the s.s. America will cruise to the 

West Indies. Send for free folder. Write 
U.S. Lines, 1 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 





You can set 
your own lazy 
pace to EKurope 
on the fastest 


Ship afloat 





Ahoard the s.s. United States, you have 5 
fabulous days to enjoy the almost lost art 
of gracious living. 

And this is Thrift Season with low off- 
season rates plus a LO reduction on 
round trips. You can save 25°; with excur- 
sion rates in effect November through 
February. Ask your travel agent. 





The s.s. United States, world’s fastest 
ship, calls regularly at Havre and South- 
ampton, makes special trips to Bremer- 





haven. 


The s.s. America, renowned for her first- 
class luxury, now offers new comfort and 
spaciousness for Tourist passengers. She 
calls regularly at Cobh, Havre, South- 





ampton and Bremerhaven. 
—a | 


Mr. and Mrs. William Styron of Roxbury, Conn., survey the 
ship from top deck, The s.s. United States is 5 city blocks long, 
12 stories high! Their 3 children made this trip with them. Mr. 


Styron authored the best seller, “Set This House on Fire.” 


Mr. Herbert Lanning, 
of Fairfield, Connecti- 
cut, prominent New 
York antique dealer, is a 
frequent passenger. He 
is a connoisseurof wines: 


his favorites are in our 





wine lockers. You dine 
on specialities from 5 
continents. For exam- 


Mrs. Benjamin Thau of Beverly Hills, whose husband is studio 
manager for MGM. They say, “The s.s. United States is an elegant ship.” 


ple, Kangaroo tuilsoup, 
Scotch grouse, South 
African fruit. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


United States Lines 


Owner-operators of the s.s. United States, the s.s. America, and a fleet of 53 fast cargo vessels to Europe, the United Kingdom, the Far East, Australia 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





N many of the sections that make 

up what we call Time’s “back 
of the book,” this is the peak sea- 
son. Broadway, after the summer 
slackness, is alight with almost 
nightly openings. Book publishers 
have their fall lists, art galleries and 
museums their big shows. For Mu- 
sic Editor Richard Murphy, it is 
a busied round of operatic debuts, 
music recitals by the up and com- 
ing, and major concerts by the es- 
tablished artists. One of the high- 
lights of the season is Artur Rubin- 
stein’s remarkable ten-concert se- 
ries in Manhattan, and reporting on 
it gives Murphy a rare opportunity 
to stand back and single out who 
are the great pianists of our time. 

He and Music Researcher Ruth 
Brine checked around among mu- 
sicians, scouted which pianists sold 
the most records. found out which 
musicians enjoyed most profession- 
al respect. The big names, of course, 
came instantly to mind; the ques- 
tion was where, among so many art- 
ists of stature, to limit the list. In 
the end, Murphy decided that there 
were four who stood out clearly 
above the others. His four choices 
will be found in this week’s Music 
section. Readers may quarrel with 
his favorites or complain of omis- 
sions, but Murphy (his memory re- 
freshed by hearing them again on 
records) is prepared to stand by his 
choices. 

Knowing which among the pleth- 
ora of performers stand out most is 
a matter of taste and knowledge 


Gates M. Oner. 


and part of the critic’s job, as Time 
sees it. So, in weeks to come, as 
the occasions arise, Murphy in his 
bombproof shelter will attempt to 
rank the outstanding violinists. so- 
pranos and tenors of our day. 


O* page 81, Time Book Critic 
John Skow pays an affection- 
ate parting tribute to a member of 
our craft, the late James Thurber. 
Thurber appeared on Time’s cov- 
er on July 9, 1951. By then his 
eyesight was far gone, and he had 
almost ceased doing any more draw- 
ing. But he obligingly availed him- 
self of a large sheet of black paper 
(he could only see sharp contrasts), 
and with a piece of chalk drew 
the self-portrait that is reproduced 
here, along with several of his fa- 
mous dogs. 
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to other men 


Yd Spice 


APTER SHAVED LOTION 


men recommend it 





Ota Spice 


’ 
“Free swave sot 





One refreshing splash tells you why. Cool, clean—that’s the feeling; exhilarating as an ocean 
breeze. Old Spice After Shave Lotion is the happiest ending a shave ever had. Brisk and bracing—any time of day. 


Perks up your ego between shaves with that thoroughly masculine Old Spice aroma. If you haven't yet had the pleasure 


—discover now the unique qualities of Old Spice. 1.75 and 1.00 plus tax. Also available in Canada 
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THE ATOM 
Testing 


(See Cover) 

While grey autumn clouds obscured the 
sun over the nation’s capital last week 
the President of the U.S. closeted himself 
in the White House conference room for 
a crucial meeting with the members of the 
National Security Council. The Soviet 
Union's continued nuclear testing, cli- 
maxed by a s5o-plus megaton explosion 
left room for only one topic on the usual- 
ly crowded agenda; how the U.S. should 
act to protect its own interests. After lis- 
tening gravely to his advisers, John F. 
Kennedy walked briskly into his oval 
office to meet waiting reporters. Rarely 
had they seen him so grim, so abrupt. 
“Just wait a moment,” he said. “Just stop 
taking pictures for a minute.” Then Ken- 
nedy laid two heavily edited pieces of 
paper on the green blotter before him 
and began to read. 

“In terms of total military strength,” 
said Kennedy, “the U.S. would not trade 
places with any nation on earfh. We have 
taken major steps in the past year to 
maintain our lead—and we do not pro- 
pose to lose it.’ Because the Soviet tests 












What Is Fallout? Fallout consists of 
radioactive debris produced by a nuclear 
explosion and borne into the air. 

What Damage Can It Cause? Scien- 
tists agree that it can cause cancer 
leukemia, sterility. and mutations in 
future generations. 

How Does It Reach People? Either 
by penetrating their bodies externally 
if in the explosion area or. more often 
by contaminating food they eat. 

How Does Fallout Cause Its Damage? 
By giving off rays that can destroy 
human tissue. 


How Much Fallout Does Testing 


might produce improved nuclear weap- 
ons for the Soviet Union, the U.S. will 
“proceed in developing nuclear weapons 
to maintain this superior capability. No 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere will be 
undertaken, as the Soviet Union has done 
for so-called psychological or political rea- 
sons. But should tests be deemed neces- 
sary to maintain our responsibilities for 
free-world security, they will be under- 
taken only to the degree that effective 
progress is not possible without such tests. 
In the meantime, as a matter of pru- 
dence, we shall make necessary prepara- 
tions for such tests so as to be ready in 
case it becomes necessary to conduct 
them.” 

Pandora's Box. Behind the President's 
carefully qualified words lay a decision 
already made; the U.S. will resume atom- 
ic testing in the atmosphere as soon as it 
can get ready to do so. For two months. 
the U.S. had patiently waited. staging 
only underground tests that produce no 
fallout. while the Soviet Union set off 
some 31 nuclear blasts, the biggest of 
them in defiance of a United Nations plea 
to spare the world the most monstrous 
man-made explosion in history. Now U.S. 
patience was exhausted. 


TEN QUESTIONS & ANSWERS ABOUT FALLOUT 


Cause? All the world’s fallout except 
that from the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
bombs has been produced by testing. 
The Russian series alone doubled the 
amount of fallout in the world. 

Has the Danger Point Been Reached? 
Scientists disagree. but most feel that 
current fallout levels are not a clear and 
present danger to human health. They 
feel that danger is a long way off. 

Could Testing Produce a Dangerous 
Level? Probably. if it was continued at 
a rapid rate or for a long period. 

Could Fallout Be Avoided? Not com- 
pletely, so long as explosions continue 





By his rupture of the three-year mora- 
torium on nuclear testing, Nikita Khru- 
shchev had forced the U.S.—and the 
whole free world—to cope with a Pan- 
dora’s box of questions. What military 
advance had the Russians achieved by 
their tests? What could the U.S. hope to 
gain by resumed atmospheric testing, and 
how far should it go? Had world reaction 
to the Russian tests permanently shifted 
any allegiances? How great is the danger 
of fallout from testing? 

Mysterious Force. Many of those ques- 
tions could not be fully and decisively 
answered because, in the 16th year of the 
Atomic Age, men were still seeking to 
penetrate the secrets of a mysterious nat- 
ural force—as well as the inscrutable de- 
signs of an ironfisted dictatorship. But 
big hunks and hints of the answers lay 
about, ready to be fitted together and 
weighed to guide the U.S. on its course. 
The man whose job it is to weigh most 
of them—and to prepare the U.S. for re- 
newed testing—is Glenn Theodore Sea- 
borg, the craggy-faced chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

For many weeks Seaborg had been 
quietly, resolutely helping to shape 
much of the substance in the President's 














but it could be made negligible by 
cleaner nuclear devices, which the U.S. 
has already worked on. 

Will Fallout Affect Future Genera- 
tions? Yes, but scientists do not agree to 
what extent. Most feel that the effect of 
fallout to date will be small, but only 
time will prove them right or wrong. 

Can People Protect Themselves from 
Dangerous Fallout? There are many 
ways that the effects of fallout can be 
muted, but none of them are needed yet. 
Scientists believe that changing the diet 
to avoid radioactivity might do more 
damage than fallout itself. 





















statement. By phone and by personal! con- 
tact almost daily with the White House, 
he had offered the President, who is un- 
trained in the nuances of nuclear arming. 
the advice derived from a lifetime ot 
distinguished scientific service (see box). 
Nobel Prizewinner Seaborg had helped 
usher in the Atomic Age—and he knows 
the perils of the atom as well as its prom- 
ise. He has no illusions about the task that 
the U.S. faces. Says he of the Russians 
ind their test series: “They were prepar- 
ing a good deal of the time while we were 
negotiating in good faith with them.” 
Clues from the Air. Much iniorma- 
tion about the Russian tests is already 
filtering into the AEC, but Seaborg and 
his colleagues will be picking up clues for 
weeks to come before they get t 
tailed answers as to what the Soviet Un 
ion actually tested and accomplished. 
Known is the fact that Russian tests at 





e de- 


e different sites—northern and south- 





1 Novaya ya and Semipalatinsk in 
the Sevict Arctic—have totaled more 
than tro megatons of yield. bringing the 


total Russian test yield to date to about 


trom 


 megatons 125 megatons 
known U.S. and British tests since 1940. 
The Soviet ranged from about 10 
kilotons (10.000 tons of TNT) to stightly 
more than so megatons (30 million tons) 
were shot off on the surface. below water 
ind in the atmosphere (but not above it). 
The shots came in such rapid succession 
that U.S. air-scooped atmospheric sam- 
ples often picked up radioactive debris 
from two or more explosions at once 
thereby complicating the task of analysis. 
The U.S. decision to resume atmos- 
pheric testing is based on the conviction 
that the Soviet Union has made some 
substantial advances in nuclear strength 
in its test series. Some military and scien- 
tific leaders fear that the Russians have 
made important breakthroughs in nuclear 
technology, including the testing or de- 
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tests 





velopment of an anti-missile missile that 
could weaken the effectiveness of the 
U.S.’s retaliatory power. But there is no 
actual evidence yet to indicate any such 
giant Russian strides. What worries the 
AEC more is that the Russian tests may 
have severely reduced the atomic lead 
that the U.S. now enjoys. thus strength- 
ening the Soviet Union's military and 
political position. 

\s Glenn Seaborg sees it. the U.S.S.R. 
probably had several good nonpolitical 
reasons for testing. Among them: to re- 
duce the weight of Russia's large and 
clumsy warheads. thus getting 
more punch for a small load; to improve 
the range and effectiveness of Soviet bat 
tlefield atomic entire 
weapons systems by mating new warheads 
to missiles; and to conduct “proof” 
of weapons already in the Soviet stock- 
pile. The current test series is almost 





atomic 


weapons; to test 


tests 





certainly providing the Russians with val- 
uable data for development of small- and 
area where 
At least one under- 
kilotons. was 
lopmental test of a 
depth charge geared with an eye on the 
threat of U.S. Polaris missiles. 
Political Act. Many UL.5. 
thinkers believe that the Russian blast ot 
a so-megaton weaknes 
rather than strength: it could mean that 
the Soviet Union dos not 
missiles to deliver large numbers of small 
er. but perhaps more effective, nuclear 
watheads. But whatever the Soviet mili- 
tarv motives for exploding the monster 
bomb 


weapons n 
I: 


medium-yield 
have been we 
water blast, tot 
probably the dev 


thes 











military 


bomb indicates 


have enough 


and not everyone was as optimis- 
tic as the military—the free world had 
no doubt that one of Khrushchev’s chief 
aims was purely and simply to terrorize 
and intimidate the world, 

For this reason, President 
called the so-megaton test 
rather than a military act 


Kennedy 
“a political 
pointed out 


that the U.S. could make a so0-megaton 
bomb any time it wished (for that mat- 
ter. each SAC B-s2 carries two 25-mega- 
ton bombs, which the U.S. considers more 
effective than a 50-megatoner). But. said 
John Kennedy, such a bomb would pres- 
ently be “primarily a mass killer of peo- 
ple in war” rather than a nuclear weapon 
real military ‘Fear is the 
old st weapon in history.” said Kennedy. 
“Throughout the life of mankind. it has 
been the resort of those who could not 
hope to prevail by reason and persuasion. 
It will be repelled today, as it 
repelled in the past—not only by the 
steadfastness of free men but by the 
the arms which men will use 
to defend their freedom. 

Calculated Risk. Just how well did 
Khrushchev’s terror tact'cs work? Though 
he gloried in his role ol modern-day 
Genghis Khan. the Soviet took 
a calculated risk that his tests might so 
enrage the uncommitted nations that they 
would openly turn on Russia. 

As it turned out 
tralist nations professed disillusionment 
although often 
ze, “Tt is 
has proceeded with the test im spite of 
the appeal of the United Nation aul 
other countries not to do so il Trica 
Nehru. “No that i 


ot any use. 


has been 


power of 


dictator 





almost 


couched in 


pertune tory 
regrettable thet ; 


langu R 





imount 
me in self-defense would wash 


ol arrument 








the wrong.” Brazil's President Joio Gou- 
lart protested “against all forms of 
ternational coercion. including the threat 
ened atomic truction of lumarnity. 
e Minister Abe < nient 
| ! iid 
! wt ind 
I ? \ngel rT 
from Copenhagen to Delhi, demonstra 
tions were held to protest 
tests. But they med. someho tot 
little more fervor than such t! 
demonstrations as those generated by 
executions of convicted Atom Spies Juli 


ind Ethel Rosenberg and Abductor Cary! 
Chessman. In this sense. Khrt 
1 to have won his gamble. 

Sadly Mistoken, On the other hand, if 
Khrushchev expected that he could bully 
id stampede the free i 
of defenseless fear he was sa 
“We must not be cowed.” 
General Shigesaburo Maeo et 


hehev ap 








pear 
pear 





ay world Into a st 





ing Liberal-Democratic Party ut mu 


reatiirm our determination to continue re- 
sistance against such 
Said Philippines President Carlos P. Gar- 
cia: “1f Russia does not stop her defiant 
disregard of the feelings of entire human- 
itv, she will inevitably reap what she has 
Britain's Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan spoke for the entire free world 
when he said: “If Khrushchev’s reason 
was to spread panic among our people 
then he has signally failed.” 

Nowhere was that truer than in the U.S. 
itself. where Americans, fat 
frightened or cowed, were fighting mad 





inhuman conduct. 








sown, 





from being 


“When a rattlesnake is loose in the 
house.” said the Dallas Vews, “you get 
down vour gun and go after it.” Said 
Robert J. Holton, 5. a Columbus, Ohio, 
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grocer: “We should start testing some of 
our own bombs just as close as we can to 
Russia, and let them have some of that 
fallout.” “Among the people I've talked 
to.” said University of California Pro- 
fessor Harry B. Keller, “there's a harden- 
ing of attitudes. Now that the Russians 
have done their bit. people tell me. it’s 
time we got cracking ourselves—even if it 
means atmospheric testing.” Detroit's Po- 
lice Commissioner Herbert Hart felt that 
the Russians may have done the U.S. a 
service: “I believe that the Russian super- 
bomb angered our people and succeeded 
only in placing them more firmly behind 
any decision that President Kennedy 
might now have to make.” 

Radioactive Clouds. What frightened 
the world more than the specter of Soviet 
military might was the reappearance, after 
a three-year absence, of a much-feared, 
fiercely debated and vastly misunderstood 
phenomenon: radioactive fallout. With 
radioactive clouds from the Soviet tests 
spinning around the earth, fallout was on 
almost everybody's mind. U.S. housewives 
worried that their milk might be contami- 
nated by the tests or that their children 
might get cancer. The Finns worried that 
their reindeer meat might become radio- 
active when reindeers munched on con- 
taminated lichen. Great Britain set up 
plans for rationing baby foods and dried 
milk if radioactivity became too high. 
And in India, some people stopped buying 
chicken and other fowl because they 
feared radiation poisoning. 

What was the force they feared? When 
a nuclear bomb explodes, the triggering 
process called fission—the splitting of 
atomic nucleii—produces some 200 radio- 
active products that are quickly sucked up 
into the troposphere and the stratosphere. 
Some of these fall to earth quickly, caus- 
ing dangerous fallout around the blast 
area: others drift around the earth in the 
troposphere, like the clouds of radioactive 
ash from recent Russian tests; still others 

-the great majority—may stay in the 
stratosphere for months or even years 
before dropping to earth. A “dirty” nu- 
clear explosion is one that depends heavily 
on the fallout-producing fission process 
(used as a trigger for H-bombs), especial- 
ly when it is exploded so low that it sucks 
up dirt. which causes radioactive materials 
to fall to earth more quickly than in a 
nuclear high-air burst. 

Most of the fallout from the Russian 
tests will not return to earth until late 
winter or spring. By that time, most of 
the particles will have lost their radio- 
activity, but others will still be active. The 
active fallout is dangerous because of its 
abilities to emit gamma rays and high- 
speed particles that can destroy living 
tissue. Unlike local fallout. which falls on 
those downwind from the test site and 
penetrates the body externally, delayed 
fallout enters the human body through 
food supplies, particularly milk, meat and 
vegetables. 

The chief villains in fallout are three 
radioactive isotopes known as strontium 
go, cesium 137 and iodine 131. Strontium 
go and cesium 137 remain active for 28 
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GLENN SEABORG: 


From Californium 
to the AEC 


DISCOVER elements.” Glenn Theo- 

dore Seaborg once told an interview- 
er. And he certainly does: in less than 
20 years. Chemist Seaborg shared in 
the discovery of nine new elements 
all of them in the heavy, transuranium 
field. In 1940, when he was just 28, 
Seaborg and Physicist Edwin McMil- 
lan identified plutonium, and with it, 
the key to the atomic bomb; in 1951 
Seaborg and McMillan received the 
Nobel Prize for their discovery. Work- 
ing in a University of California lab- 
oratory, Seaborg and his associates 
gradually extended the periodic table 
of elements, usually named their dis- 
coveries for their place of origin 
(americum, berkelium, californium), 
or for fellow scientists (curium, ein- 
steinium, fermium ). But Seaborg mod- 
estly discounts his achievements: “Tt 
was just a matter of being there. After 
all, we had the cyclotron.” 























Inelastic Scattering. A tall (6 ft. 
3 in.), shambling man, Glenn Seaborg, 
49. comes from solidly Swedish stock, 
was born in the little mining town of 
Ishpeming, Mich. When Glenn was 
ten, his father, a machinist, transplant- 
ed the family to California. In high 
school, Glenn at first majored in lit- 
erature, but during his junior year he 
took a course in chemistry and found 
his career. “My God,” he said, “why 
didn’t someone tell me how wonder- 
ful it was?” 

Seaborg worked his way through 
U.C.L.A. with a multitude of jobs 
ranging from stevedore to apricot 
picker, then moved on to the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley for grad- 
uate work. He won his Ph.D. in chem- 
istry with a learned thesis: The In- 
elastic Scattering of Fast Neutrons. 
After graduation he stayed on at 
Berkeley, went happily into the lab- 
oratory of the late great chemist, Gil- 
bert Newton Lewis, as an assistant. 
A popular teacher, Seaborg advanced 
swiftly up the academic ladder. finally 
becoming chancellor of the university 
in 1gs8. At the same time, he was a 
leading figure in the university's Law- 
rence Radiation Laboratory; he served 
for 13 years as its pioneering director 
of nuclear chemical research. 

With the discovery of plutonium, 
Seaborg moved into the forefront of 
nuclear science. In 1942 he went to 
Chicago as one of the key figures in 
the development of the atom bomb, 
spent the war years directing chemical 
research at the University of Chicago 
Metallurgical Laboratory—under the 
Army's Manhattan Project. Seaborg 
was largely responsible for the chemi- 
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NOBELMEN SEABORG & McMILLAN 


cal separation processes used in the 
manufacture of plutonium at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and Ric hland, Wash., in 
the tense months before Hiroshima. 

After the war, Seaborg served as 
a member of the General Advisory 
Committee of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, gave his reluctant sup- 
port to the crash program that devel- 
oped the hydrogen bomb—a program 
that split the nation’s scientific com- 
munity. “Although I deplore the pros- 
pect of our country putting a tremen- 
dous effort into the H-bomb,” he said, 
“I must confess that I have been un- 
able to come to the conclusion that 
we should not.” 


Planned Parenthood. Although he 
is a registered Democrat, Seaborg has 
been politically passive, served both 
Harry Truman and Dwight Eisenhow- 
er as an adviser. In 1959 the AEC 
gave him the $50,000 Enrico Fermi 
Award—the highest honor the Gov- 
ernment can bestow on an atomic 
scientist. Last January, four days be- 
fore he took office as President, John 
Kennedy appointed Seaborg chairman 
of the AEC—the highest federal ad- 
ministrative post a U.S. scientist has 
ever attained. 

Seaborg is married to the former 
secretary of the late Dr. Ernest O. 
Lawrence, one of his campus col- 
leagues at Berkeley, inventor of the 
cyclotron and a Nobel laureate. 5¢a- 
borg and his wife agreed that it would 
be nice to have a family of six children 
—and they have six, including one 
boy, who was calmly and tidily deliv- 
ered by his father. With characteristic 
resourcefulness Glenn Seaborg had al- 
ready studied obstetrics and knew 
exactly what to do in such an emer- 
gency. Such scientific foresight should 
serve him well in his present job. 
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years. iodine 131 for only eight days. 
Strontium go is the greatest threat of all 
because it concentrates in the bones of 
children, where it is believed to cause bone 
cancer and leukemia. In its brief life. 
iodine 131 is suspected to cause cancer. 
chiefly in children’s thyroids, Cesium 137 
may course through the entire body, sow- 
ing the seeds of possible future mutations. 

Raging Controversy. Scientists agree 
that radioactivity in any quantity is bad 
for the human body. But a controversy 
rages about the actual effects of fallout 
and the level at which it becomes intoler- 
ably dangerous to human health. At one 


HIROSHIMA 
i. 


-ear is the 
extreme is Dr. Linus Pauling, Caltech’s 
Nobel Prizewinning chemist 
that the fallout danger point was reached 
when the U.S. 


who believes 


exploded the first atomic 
yomb in the New Mexico desert in 
Atomic 
50-megaton 


1945 
to usher in the Age. Pauling esti- 
that bomb alone 
would cause 40,000 babies to be born with 
the next 
yoo more defective or still 
yorn babies over the next 6.0¢ 
slightlv more than one a week. He also ex 


mates one 


yhysical defects in few 


and 


genera- 


tions 








years—-or 


pects uncounted cases of bone cancer 
eukemia and other physical defects to 
appear in humans now alive. At the other 


extreme is Dr. Ed Teller 





iward 
of physics at the University 01 California 
and 2 developer of the H-bomb. who ir 
that there worldwide 
from fallout as a result of nuclear testing. 
Says Teller: “The fallout danger is grossly 
ind improperly exaggerated. 

Last week the U.S. Public Health Serv- 





pratessor 





sists is no danger 
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TEN MINUTES AFTER 


ice, guardian of the nation’s health, an- 
nounced that fallout levels in the U.S. as 
a result of the Russian tests “do not war- 
rant undue public concern.” The agency 
charged that the Soviet tests would indeed 
add to the risk of health damage and 
genetic effects in future generations, but 
added: “At present radiation levels. and 
even at somewhat higher levels, the ad- 
ditional risk is slight. and very few people 
will be affected.” 

Unlucky Dragon. Though the Atomic 
Age is not yet old enough to produce 
definitive information on the long-term 
results of fallout. many scientists consider 





THE BLAST 


dest weopc 


the problem far less serious than they 
thought it only Says Nu- 
clear Scientist Bo Lindell of Sweden's 
Royal Caroline Institute 
to worry over the global fallout from nu 


a tew years ago. 
No one needs 


clear tests. That can be said and must be 


said again and again.” Says Dr. Merril 
Eisenbud, director of the environmental 
radiation laboratory of the New York 


University Medical Center Fallout is 
not a good thing. But of all the sources of 
man made exposure to ionizing radiation 
this Phe 
from fallout to the present time 


of the dose the 


is among the smallest. total dose 


has been 
thout <° iverage person 
receives from natural radioactivity. It’s 
probably less than 3% ol the dose ce 
livered to the average person as the result 


of the improper use of X rays. It would 


be relatively simple for our physicians to 
improve their X-ray techniques and thus 
reduce 

amount. 


exposure by a much larger 


No one denies the potential dangers of 
fallout, but the statistics fail to show so 
far that the danger has been realized. The 
only man thought to have died as a result 
of testing fallout was a seaman on the 
Japanese fishing boat. The Lucky Dragon, 
which came too close to U.S. Pacific test- 
ing grounds—and doctors are not even 
sure of that. Public health figures show 
that the frequency of bone cancer or leu- 
kemia in adults as a result of fallout is 
practically negligible. Since the recent 
Russian most U.S. children carry 
about ten units of strontium 9o in their 
bodies, far less than the top tolerance of 
zo units, which has to be maintained 
steadily in the body before scientists con- 
sider it hazardous. Since strontium go’s 
effect declines as a child grows, both the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union would have to 
explode a tremendous number of bombs 
in succession even to get near the danger 
level. 

As for the genetic effects of test fallout 
says Professor Cyril L. Comar, head of 
the physical biology and radiation field 
lab at Cornell University. “As I see it, the 
absolute effect, in terms of the numbers 
involved and human suffering. will be 
very small. It will be of no significance.” 
Scientists point out that people already 
unwittingly do many things that can pro- 
duce Men who wear tight 
shorts or athletic supporters may produce 
genetic mutations by causing the testes 
to be maintained at a higher temperature 
than And Norwegian scientists 
believe that people living in houses made 


tests 


mutations, 


normal. 


o milliroentgens ot 





of concrete get some 3 
radioactivity annually, three times more 
the radiation from 
expected in 1962 Reason 
ries a higher rate of natural radioactivity 
than most building materials. 

Milk in the Freezer. When they speak 
of fallout. the scientists are sanguine only 
peacetime fallout testing 
which is not carried out in populated areas. 

The only examples of wartime nuclear 
devastation that the world has to go on 


than nuclear testing 


concrete cir- 


about from 


are the A-bombings of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. The single bomb that fell on 
Hiroshima, packing only 20 kilotons of 
power, almost completely wiped out 
everything within 4.4 square miles, killed 
=0.000 to So,000 people (total pop. 245.- 


oco) and injured an equal number. Some 
the go.coo buildings in the ur- 
han area were leveled. Fires broke out in- 
stantly as far as 13.700 ft. Irom ground 
zero. Though thousands died that day 
from the effects of initial radiation, those 
outside the Hiroshima and Nagasaki areas 





62.000 ol 


have showed no ill effects from fallout 
ind there has been no later widespread 
incidence of cancer, sterility, cataracts or 


defective births. 

Still. the world must obviously prepare 
for the day when fallout, even from tests 
may rise beyond tolerable levels. The US: 
stem that 





is improving a vast detection 


will enable it to give public warning to Its 
citizens if radiation becomes a real danger. 
Should the level of radioactivity rise 
markedly, babies could be kept on proc- 
essed food longer to avoid radiation; milk 


and other vulnerable foods could be kept 
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in freezers for a longer time before con- 
sumption, allowing short-lived radioactive 
materials to decay. Contaminated milk 
could also be diluted with uncontam- 
inated milk, bringing radioactivity below 
the danger point. People could be pro- 
tected from radioactive iodine by taking 
potassium iodine in their diet to block out 
or neutralize radioactivity. Farmers could 
use stored feed grain for their cattle dur- 
ing periods of high radioactivity. As for 
the vital water supply. most potable U.S. 
water sits in huge reservoirs for years be- 
fore it is consumed, giving plenty of time 
for short-lived radioisotopes to die; the 
addition of chemicals in treatment plants 
would further cut radioactivity. Says Uni- 
versity of California Professor Everett R. 
Dempster: “Fallout is a thing to be avoid 
ed, but we're not at the danger point yet. 
To me the issues of peace and war are 
very much more important than fallout 
and mutations.” 

Polishing the Adjectives. It is in the 
interests of those issues that the U.S. 
finds itself with little choice but to re- 
sume atmospheric testing. Though the Ad- 
ministration has not yet decided just when 
to begin testing. pressure grew in Congress 
for a quick test resumption. New Mexico's 
Senator Clinton P. Anderson and Cali- 
fornia’s Representative Chet Holifield 
the two senior Democrats on the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy—called last week in strong words 
for atmospheric tests. Said Anderson 
“We must conduct atmospheric tests be- 
cause the underground tests have not 
given us all the answers we need.” Con- 
necticut’s Democrat Senator Thomas J. 
Dodd demanded a crash program of test- 
ing to develop a deadly neutron bomb 
(Time, July 7), which scientists still con- 
sider several years away from reality. 
Added Georgia's Democratic Senator 
Richard B. Russell; It is essential to 

conduct some atmospheric tests—until 
we perfect the neutron bomb,” 

Opposition to renewed testing was not 
based so much on fear of fallout as the 
feeling by some Government officials that 
the U.S. will suffer an international politi- 
cal disaster if it resumes atmospheric tests. 
The notion is that many unaligned nations 
and wavering neutrals will be glad to stop 
yelling at Khrushchev, who frightens 
them and pays no attention to them, and 
start yelling at the U.S., which acts the 
part of a gentleman and in the past has 
taken their complaints with utmost seri- 
ousness. Says USIA Chief Edward R. 
Murrow: “Editorial writers in the non- 
Communist-bloc countries have just about 
exhausted all the known adjectives in ex- 
pressing their condemnation of the Soviet 
nuclear tests—but they'll polish up some 
new ones when we begin testing.’ Yet the 
U.S. may certainly be pardoned for feel- 
ing that this transitory expression of 
world opinion—including new Afro-Asian 
adjectives—is less important than its own 
security and the future of freedom every- 
where in the free world. 

Waiting: 30 Weapons. That security 
and that future have been shaken by the 
Russian test series. Although the U.S. still 
leads in the quality, sophistication and 
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number of its nuclear arsenal, few in 
Washington doubt that the lead has been 
badly cut during the three-year morato- 
rium and by the current Soviet tests. 
Most military experts and scientists be- 
lieve that the Russians could not have 
resumed testing at such a brisk pace with- 
out preparing for the tests for at least a 
year, and some suspect that they have 
been setting off underground explosions 
all along. While the U.S. was penalized by 
its adherence to the moratorium. the Rus- 
sians planned, prepared for, and executed 
the most intensive and impressive test 
series in the world’s history. 

Because of more advanced techniques 
the U.S. atmospheric tests will produce 





' KE YAMAMATA—-ATOM BOMBED NAGASAKI 


NAGASAKI SURVIVOR 
Real examples are few. 


a mere fraction of the fallout that has 
accompanied the Russian shots. The U.S. 
does not intend to resume atmospheric 
testing for the mere hellishness of it. But 
there are plenty of practical reasons why 
the U.S. does need to resume tests. In its 
labs, the U.S. has developed some 30 
weapons with nuclear capability since the 
moratorium went into effect in 1958 
and scientists are anxious to test them 
fully. The military would like to improve 
the weight-yield ratio of its weapons and 
try to come closer to a completely “clean” 
bomb. High-altitude testing could produce 
information about how to defend against 
incoming H-bomb missiles. Scientists, in 
need of advanced tests on weapon struc- 
ture, may explore the effects of setting off 
more than one bomb simultaneously to 
see what happens when the two blast 
waves collide. 

Most of these require atmospheric test- 
ing—and even though the decision has 
essentially been made by President Ken- 
nedy, there remain considerable problems. 


Starting almost from scratch because of 
its three vears of inactivity. the U.S. has 
yet to prepare sites both above and be- 
low ground, get devices ready for testing 
set up schedules, and move personnel to 
potential test sites. Estimates are that 
the U.S. will not be able to perform any 
meaningiul atmospheric testing until mid- 
summer. In fact, the U.S. does not even 
have a good test site for atmospheric 
testing, is scouring the Pacific to find one. 
The U.S. is, among other things, reluctant 
to resume testing at the Eniwetok Atoll 
because of the political furor that it feels 
would be caused among Africans and 
Asians by south-blown fallout. 

Changed Emphasis. The huge and vital 
job of preparing the U.S. to resume 
testing falls heavily upon the AEC and 
Chairman Seaborg. Though Seaborg is a 
civilian who would rather concentrate on 
the peaceful uses of the atom, the respon- 
sibility of preparing the U.S. for possible 
nuclear war can never be out of his mind. 
Seaborg’s AEC was established in 1946 
when Congress decided to take control of 
atomic power away from the War Depart- 
ment. The AEC was set up as an inde 
pendent agency of civilians charged with 
guiding a national program to convert 
atomic energy for peaceful uses and, at 
the same time, ensuring that such energy 
could be used if necessary to defend the 
U.S. from any nuclear aggressor. 

Under David Lilienthal, its first chair- 
man, the AEC’s emphasis in a world just 
recovered from war was on the atom’s 
peaceful use. But when the Soviets turned 
down a U.S. plan (presented by Bernard 
Baruch) for international control of atom- 
ie energy—and shortly thereafter set off 
their own A-bomb—the emphasis changed. 
Though the U.S. continued to work on 
nuclear power projects and medical uses 
of the atom, the military face of the atom 
loomed larger and larger. Under AEC 
Chairmen Gordon Dean and Lewis 
Strauss, the U.S. began devoting its energy 
to turning out nuclear submarines, devel 
oping more powerful nuclear warheads 
and setting off a whole testing series for 
the H-bomb., 

Three Hats. To do his job properly 
Glenn Seaborg must wear three hats. 
There is Seaborg the AEC chairman, in 
volved in all the technical complexities 
of that job. There is Seaborg the adviser 
to the President on nuclear and atomic 
matters. And there is Seaborg the top 
Government spokesman for the scientilic 
and industrial community. Though he has 
only the same single vote in the AEC as 
its other four commissioners, Seaborg 
must make the day-to-day decisions that 
keep the AEC pulsating. still be able to 
explain the facts of the nation’s nuclear 
stance to such searching inquirers as Pres- 
ident Kennedy, Defense Secretary Mec- 
Namara or the Members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

The realization that he must devote 
most of his energies to preparing for the 
possibility of war saddens Glenn Seaborg. 
But the choice is not his—or that of the 
U.S. For the Soviet Union has made it 
necessary for the U.S. to meet ruthless- 
ness with strength. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 
The Big Push 


In his own mind. P 
just about 





esident Kennedy is 
resigned to the fact that in 
Election Year 1962 he will not be able to 
steer through Congress such favorite New 
Frontier measures as aid to education and 
ized. But the Presi- 
to push through 
a liber 


nedical care for the 


dent is determined 








v every bit as controversial 
U.S. world-trade program. Last week 
hig push began. 

Appearing before some 1.000 U.S. 
nessmen in Manhattan's Waldorf-Astori 
Hotel W. Ball, the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs, deliv- 
ered a White House-approved 
broad outlines of the 
Most simply. Ball 
icross-the-board tarifl cut 
with Europe’s Common Market. 

End of an Era. Ball was aware that 


busi- 





(,corge 


speech that 
gave the President's 


trade program. urged 


s and close ties 


such a policy will meet with strong oppo- 
sition. “There is hardly a day,” said he 
when a representative of industry does 


not assert emphatically to us in Washing 
ton that his 
rigid quotas to kee 


industry needs a system ol 





out foreign imports 
rgued that Euro- 
such changes 


or it will perish.” Ball 
nations also resisted 








pean 

when the Common Market was first pro 
posed. Yet once they made the “hard 
choices mergers, increased investment 
modernization many found to their 





great relief that the dreaded competition 
from other European producers was not 
ifter all. The adjustments 
far less painful than 


id Ball. the 


nations 


so formidable 





have, in fact en 








were anticipated.” N 
Market has ties to 16 
may tie in with more if the 
United Kingdom's trading system is added. 
What we may well see emerge is the con 
centration of total Free 
World exports of industrial products in 
Common Markets—the Com- 
non Market of Europe and the Common 
Market of the U.S. We have reached the 


end of an era in which the U.S. was the one 


Common 


some 60 


nearly go%% ol 


two great 


dominant country of the trading world. 


was addressing a hardheaded 
certain in 


Since he 
audience. Ball conceded that 
dustries will be hurt by tarift cuts, 
may need federal aid “to speed the trans 
fer of the labor and capital into the more 
productive channels which the American 
economy constantly provides. But up to 
individual 


Some 


certain limit of tolerance 
industries and companies should be expect 
assume the burden of such adjust- 


nents for the good of the economy as a 


ed to 


whole.” Indeed. Ball insisted. the U.S. has 
little choice but to move toward freer 
trade. “We have been the evangelists of 


tion. We have 
incessantly to our 
Should the U.S. sur- 
would set 





the virtues of free comp 





preached this gosj 
European friends. 
render to protectionism, “we 
off a chain reaction of retaliation and 
counter-retaliation that would do irrepara 
ble harm to the whole Free World, but 
would hurt us most of all. 

Other Voices. At a resort hotel in the 
shadow of Japan’s Mount Fuji, mean- 
while, Japanese Cabinet members sat down 
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felt-covered table for frank economic 
Iks with five 
Kennedy 


opposite numbers in the 
Cabinet. The U.S. billed the 





three-day meeting as an “informative” dis- 
cussion; Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
warned his Cabinet colleagues—Labor’s 
Goldberg, Commerce's Hodges. Agricul 





ind Interior's Udall—not 

that sounded like 
U.S.-Japanese trade 
ed. “Among 


ture’s Freeman 


to make statements 


itments. But 


comn 





problems were frankly discu 








American people.” said Foreign Minister 
Zentaro Kosaka. “we note a tendency to 
stress negative ts in our economic 
relations, such a leged low wages it 





Japan and disruption of American domes 
tic markets by Japanese goods. 


Kosaka and his colle 


Japanese wages were ris 


igues argued that 


dthat 








State's Georce Batt 
Hoard choices for the hardheaded. 
Japan had a hazardous imbalance of trade 
with the U.S., last year 00 mil 
exporte 


ought $2 





lion more in goods than it 


Rusk politely 
healthy balance of trade 
the U.S 


delegates promised to support efforts te 


this country. pointed out 
that Japan had a 
with other nations. Nevertheless 
barriers 


eliminate trade 


igainst Japanese goods in Western mar 


reduce or 


kets. In all. it was a worthwhile session 

as both sides came increasingly to realize 
that there could be mutual profit in lib- 
toward 


eralizing their economic attitudes 


each other. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
In Need of Polishing 


by major problems of world and 


domestic policy. President Kennedy has 
had little time for plain old public poli- 
ticking. t week, for the first 
since his election, he hit the hustings— 
and his performance plainly needed some 
polishing. 


Beset 





time 


Strangled Syntax. The first stop in the 
President's political week was Fort Smith 
Ark.. where he tarried just eight minutes 
between plane and helicopter to endorse 
Senator William Fulbright. already cam- 
paigning hard (Time, Nov. 3) for re- 
election next year. But the blessings were 
syntax was strangled 1 
Senate of the U.S. for 
McClellan as a 


Committee 





brief and the 
served in the 


years with Senator 





Rackets 
where he spoke for what is best in the 
U.S.; and with Senator Fulbright on the 
Foreign Relations who has 
worked for a 


world—and also 


member otf ths 


Committee 
strong U.S, in peaceful 
spoke for the interest 
of Arkansas. 

The next stop was the Kiamachi Vai 
ley in) Oklahoma's Choctaw 
a highway dedication ceremony was 
Usually the 


thing ever happens around here is when 


country 
vnere 
scheduled nost exciting 
the milk truck comes through,” said Nat 
H. Crosby, the proprietor of the loc il gas 





through 
P 
dent winged over the Ozarks, the chick 
ind the Valley 


Was ma lizzy ol excitement. 


station. “That guy comes 





scatters the chickens good. Ast 
ens were securely penned 


Some 5 visitors streamed in by 


automobile and pickup truck, by char- 
Kennedy 
Senator Robert 


Howard Edmond 
stand 


tered bus and on _ horseback 
flanked by Oklahoma 


Kerr and Governor J. 





son, stood on a 


state 


bunting-decked 
alongside Highway 103 and de 
a lackluster five-minute speech 
in the ‘6os, as the U.S. 
standard of every- 
where in the world, we will also be carry 
ing the progress here in 
Oklahoma.” There were some perfunctory 
Bob Kerr, Senator Mike Mon- 
roney and Representative Carl Albert. 
Then the snipped a_ ribbon 
across the newly completed highway. 

In just half an hour, Kennedy was 
iirborne again, on the way to spend the 
night at Kerr's lavish (13 bathrooms) 
Next morning the President 
flew back to Washington, where he enter 
tained Harry and Bess Truman overnight 
it the White House. Then he was off 
ain, to New York and New Jersey. At 
La Guardia Airport, Mayor Robert Wag 


ner, growing increasingly 


livered 
I can 


carries the 


assure you 


freedom 


standard of 


pats tor 


President 


ranch house. 





nervous about 
this week's election, was waiting on the 
apron to greet him. The President's en 
dorsement was in a mimeographed hand 
out. which he did not read I want to 
take this opportunity to with the 
utmost conviction my wholehearted sup- 
Mayor Robert 


state 


port tor the re-election of 
Wagner. His 
the problems of this great city cannot 
matched.” Then, with a bravely smiling 
Wagner at his side, Kennedy made a half- 
hour tour of the city in an open car. 

Digs & Debates. The President's final 
Trenton, where a_ heated 
Republicar 
Democrat Richard 


experience in coping with 





stop Was in 
gubernatorial race 

James Mitchell and 
Hughes was coming to a close. At the 
Trenton War Memorial, Kennedy threw 
away his prepared text with some digs for 
his old adversary, Dick Nixon I was 


between 
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interested the other day to see where Mr. 
Nixon suggested that Governor Rockefel- 
ler and Senator Goldwater should engage 
in some debate. 1 wish he would come 
over here and suggest that Mr. Mitchell 
stand up and debate Judge Hughes on the 
problems of New Jersey.’ 

In his Trenton speech, there were 
flashes of the 1960 Kennedy style, but 
it was apparent that the President would 
need some more practice before he was 
back in peak politicking form again. His 
schedule for the next fortnight—which 
will take him to California, Washington 
and Arizona—indicated that that was 
what he had in mind. 


ARMED FORCES 
"| Must Be Free..." 


For seven stormy months Major Gen- 
eral Edwin A. (“Ted”) Walker, 51, has 
stood in the center of a controversy about 
the role that military leaders may prop- 
erly play in commenting on public affairs. 
Last week Walker resigned from the U.S. 
Army—and added to the argument, 

Ihe fuss began last April, when Walker 





was the commanding officer of the 24th 
Infantry Division in West Germany, 
Walker was accused by the Overseas 
Weekly, an independent, American-owned 
newspaper, of indoctrinating his troop 
with the far-right tenets of the John Birch 
society, In addition, the paper charged 
that Walker had once publicly stated that 
former President Harry Truman was 
definitely pink.” and had pinned the 
leftist label on Mrs. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and U.N. Ambassador Ad- 
lai Stevenson. 

Lost Services. In the furor that fol- 
lowed the Overseas Weekly article, the 
Army relieved Walker of his command. 
An Army investigation found that Walker 
by trying to in- 
fluence the votes of his men, had taken 





1\ 


had violated regulations 


GENERAL WALKER 
He was resigned. 
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part in “controversial activities which 
were beyond the prerogatives of a senior 
military commander.” Thus the Army 
lost the services of a rugged, experienced 
fighting man in a critical cold-war spot. 
During World War II, Walker led the 
elite rst Special Service Force through 
Italy, France and Germany. In Korea, he 
commanded the artillery at Heartbreak 
Hill. When he resigned from the Army 
last week, Walker was under orders to 
report to Hawaii as assistant chief of staff 
for training and operations in the Pacific 
—a responsible job, which proved that 
the Army still wanted to make use of 
his talents. 

Since Walker's case flared into the 
headlines. the question of whether or not 
military officers should be allowed to make 





political speeches has become one of the 
hottest potatoes in Washington. On one 
side are Defense Secretary Robert Mc 
Namara and Arkansas’ Senator J. W. 
Fulbright, who argue that military leaders 
should only take nonpartisan stands in 
public. On the other side are South Car- 





olina’s Democratic Senator Strom Thur- 
mond and Arizona’s Republican Senator 
Barry Goldwater, who accuse McNamara 
and Fulbright of trving to gag officers of 
the armed forces, especially any who are 
to the right of the Administration. Later 
this month, a Senate subcommittee under 
Mississippi's John Stennis will investi- 
gate the subject. 

Red Tide. Walker's resignation was 
made in the form of an advance statement 
to the Stennis subcommittee. Walker said 


that he would not accept his retirement 





pay of some S1,0¢ i month: “To do so 
would be a compromise with my _ prin 
ciples.” Explaining his reasons for quitting 


the Army, Walker said My career has 
been destroyed. I must find other means 





of serving my country in the time of her 
great necd. To do this I must be free 
from the power of the little men who, in 
the name of my country, punish loyal 
service to it. 

Walker argued that new men who 
joined his command had no knowledge 
or understanding of Communism. “They 
literally didn’t know why they were wear- 
ing the uniform of the U.S. It has been 
suggested that discussion and considera- 
tion of domestic civilian matters are not 
within the province of the military. I dis- 
agree.* Make no mistake—it is not pos- 
sible to make a soldier of a man who 
has not first become a dedicated Ameri- 
can.” 

Concluded Edwin Walker: “It will be 
my purpose now, as a civilian, to attempt 
to do what I have found it no longer 
possible to do in uniform.” 





As one justification for the right of the mili 
tary to speak its mind, Walker quoted a state 
rree Washington If Men are to be 


ment by G 














precluded from offering their Sentiments on a 
matter, which may involve the most serious and 
alarming consequences, that can invite the con- 
sideration of Mankind, reason is of no use to 
us; the freedom of Speech may be taken awa 
and, dumb and silent we may be led, like shee; 
to the Slaughter In fact, Washi m 
exhorting his ragged men not to mutiny against 


the Government in disgust because they had not 


been paid 





GENERAL VAN FLEET 


"| Don't Think..." 


The U.S. Army has had few tougher 
combat generals than James Alward Var 
Fleet, 69, who won three Distinguished 
Service Crosses, three Silver Stars and 
three Bronze Stars during a distinguished 
career that included leading an Arm) 
corps in Europe, defeating Communis 
guerrillas in Greece, and commanding the 
Eighth Army in Korea. But solid as 


Van Fleet’s reputation for bravery, it w 





occasionally matched by his reputation 
ior shooting from the lip. Last week, on 
the eve of his recall by the Kennedy 
Administration as an An 
guerrilla warfare, Van Fleet arose before 


consultant on 








a gathering of conservation experts m 
Lakeland, Fla., earnestly discussed hi 
vater resources—and then 








home state's 
began diagnosing the ills of the world. 

The free world’s situation in Laos is 
hopeless, said Van Fleet, and Berlin i 
just as bad. “The West Germans and the 
French are the ones who have insisted 
on a strong stand on the Berlin question 
ind West Germany is one of the big 
gest traders with the Red-bloc nations. 
Neither West Germany nor the French 
will fight with us in Berlin, and I don't 
think we should fight for them.” 

But Van Fleet was just Warming up for 
an attack on U.N. Ambassador Ad 
Stevenson, The reason that the U.S. « 
not give air support to the Cuban re 
during last April's Bay of Pigs disaster 
claimed Van Fleet, was that Stevenson 
had declared himself against it. Snapped 
Van Fleet “That's when I would have 
fired him. 

Before he made his remarks, Van Fleet 
tried to put them off the record, saying 
I hope I don’t read tomorrow that which 
I say tonight.” But next day Van Fleet 
did read what he had said, because the 
Tampa Tribune disregarded the off-the- 
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record request, ran a story that was picked 
up by the Associated Press. 

Van Fleet’s attack stirred Stevenson to 
rare asperity. “The charge you have re- 
peated is totally false.” wired Stevenson. 
“I will be obliged if you will correct your 
statement, and if there is any doubt about 
this in your mind I suggest that you check 
the facts yourself.” Van Fleet hastily re- 
treated: “My information was evidently 
erroneous. I stand corrected.” 

For the Pentagon. Van Fleet's blast 
was embarrassing. since Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara has exposed himself to 
congressional fire by insisting that mili- 
tary officers refrain from sounding off on 
national and foreign-policy matters be- 
yond their scope. But the Army happily 
pointed out that Van Fleet had not yet 
begun his tour of consultant’s duty when 
he made his speech. That meant that Old 
Soldier Van Fleet spoke as a civilian— 
and therefore had a civilian’s right to say 
whatever he chose, no matter how ill- 
advised his words may have been. 


POLITICS 
The Battle of San Antonio 


A special congressiona! election in Tex- 
as’ 2oth District, centering in San An- 
tonio, last week drew the absorbed atten- 
tion of politicians all over the U.S. At 
stake was the House seat of Democrat 
Paul Kilday, who resigned to accept a 
federal judgeship. The candidates were 
evenly matched: State Senator Henry 
Gonzalez, 45, a liberal Democrat, and 
Lawyer John Goode, 38, a conservative 
Republican. Beyond the battle between 
conservative and liberal was an even larger 
question; Was the election last spring of 
Republican John Tower to Lyndon John- 
son's Senate seat just a fluke, or did it 
mark a G.O.P. trend in Texas polities? 

Poor Little Mexican. Gonzalez, a suave 
stumper who likes to drop tidbits from 
classical literature into his speeches, bore 
down heavily on his pocko | Mexican born 
in the U.S.) background, tried hard to 
present himself as an underdog. It was 














Wuyner Gonzacez & L.B.J. 
Underdog to top dog. 
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a difficult ploy—especially in a district 
that has a large Mexican-American popu- 
lation and that hasnt sent a Republican 
to Congress 1920—until Dwight 
Eisenhower arrived to stump for Goode. 
Then Gonzalez opened the tear ducts 
“They brought down their big 50-megaton 
bomb to drop on this poor little Mexican.’ 

Goode, who was Bexar County's Re- 
publican chairman from 1956 to 1961, was 
handicapped by a flat speaking manner 
that was no match for Gonzalez’ Latino 
effervescence. But his unabashed con- 
servatism appealed mightily to many 
voters. 


since 


It was a no-holds-barred campaign. 
Attention was called to the fact that 
Gonzalez had spent World War II as a 
draft-deferred military censor, while 
Goode was a twice-wounded marine. the 
winner of both the Bronze and Silver 
Stars in the Pacific. After Gonzalez boasted 
of his perfect attendance record in the 
state senate, Goode dryly reminded him 
that he had somehow managed to miss 
so roll calls. Moaned Gonzalez: “I never 
figured they'd check that.” 

The Eyes of the World. Goode’s cam- 
paign was backed by such heavy artillery 
as John Tower, taped TV speeches by 
Barry Goldwater and, finally, by Ike's 
barnstorming trip last weck. Said the 
former President: “In this special elec- 
tion, T am very concerned with try- 
ing to help establish a two-party system 
in the South and particularly in Texas, 
the state of my birth.” With Ike’s pres- 
tige on the line, the Democrats responded 
by wheeling Lyndon Johnson into San 
Antonio on election eve. L.B.J. pulled all 
the stops. “The eves of the whole world are 
upon us.’ he cried. “They want to see 
whether we're bigots, whether we're going 
to be prejudiced, or whether we'll go all 
out and vote for a good American.” And 
Gonzalez would be elected “if the poor 
people, the working peovle, the business- 
men and the federal employees know what 
is good for them.” 

Deciding that Gonzalez would indeed 
be good for them, the voters elected him 
by a substantial margin, crushing Repub- 
lican hopes for another breakthrough in 
Democratic Texas. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The Nehru Visit 


By Kennedy standards of hospitality, 
the program planned for Jawaharlal Neh- 
ru’s official U.S. visit this week is as aus- 
tere as vegetable curry. Wryly mindful of 
the pomp and circumstance unlimbered 
for his old foe, Pakistan's Ayub Khan, 
India’s Prime Minister expressly requested 
Washington to forgo “medieval splendor.” 
From a private luncheon with President 
Kennedy at Newport to an address before 
the U.N. General Assembly. from Broad- 
way’s Camelot to California's Disneyland, 
Nehru’s crowded schedule barely left him 
time to change the perennial red rose on 
his achkan tunic. 

Nehru, who last visited Washington in 
1936. complained only a few years ago 
that he was “flat and stale.” But Nehru 
who will be 72 next week. has lately radi- 
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GaceraitH & NEHRU 
A dialogue became no problem. 


ated energy and good health. His ivory- 
tower idealism has also been pierced by a 
new sense of realism in world affairs. Rus- 
sia’s violence and Red China’s aggressions 
have left him no illusions about Commu- 
nism’s world ambitions. ‘Thanks largely 
to able U.S. ambassadors, including 
Kennedy-appointed John Kenneth (A filu- 
ent Society) Galbraith, Nehru has gained 
new understanding of U.S. aims. Says he: 
“As far as we are concerned, there are no 
problems between India and the U.S.” 

Turning the Corner. Never has U.S. 
prestige stood higher in Nehru’s country. 
With massive Western aid, nearly $4 bil- 
lion of it in U.S. loans and gifts, India 
since 1951 has gone far along the road to 
becoming a stable, economically viable 
democracy. Its faith in continued U.S. 
assistance has been confirmed by commit 
ments of $1 billion for the first two years 
of India’s third five-year plan; with its 
completion in Indians hope they 
will have turned the corner, in Nehru’s 
words, “f an underdeveloped to a 








1966 
“trom 
self-developing nation.” 

India is still capable of some strangely 
irrational attitudes, notably in the U.N.. 
where Nehru’s delegates still urge an im- 
mediate, uninspected. unenforceable nu- 
clear test ban. Defense Minister V. Kk. 
Krishna Menon argues that Khrushchev 
was forced into the new Russian bomb 
tests by the U.S.. an attitude that U.S. 
Delegate Arthur H. Dean acidly describes 
as pro-Soviet neutralism. In view of Men- 
on’s rantings, the U.S. particularly wants 
to explain to Nehru the military realities 
in Laos and South Viet Nam. 

While loyal to Menon—who is not 
accompanying him on the trip—Nehru is 
plainly troubled by U.S. criticism. He 
even had a lavish—for Nehru—compli- 
ment for his hosts: “The U.S. has done 
much to advance human civilization. It 
has something much more than material 
ism. It has spiritualism and idealism and 
many things in common with India.” 
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COLD WAR 


Dilemma in the Delta 

In the wide delta of the Mekong River 
last week, the swirling brown floodwaters 
stretched for miles. Bridges had been 
swepl away, cattle drowned, the rice crop 
destroyed, villages inundated and their 
surviving inhabitants left starving. 

Still the civil war went on. Three hun- 
dred Communist Viet Cong guerrillas es- 
caping the flooded south clashed in a 
bloody fight with government troops and 
civil guards. In the Mekong Delta region 
a Communist band stormed the military 
outpost of Minh Duc, inflicting “heavy” 
losses on the defenders. Only 1S miles 
from President Ngo Dinh Diem’s capital 
of Saigon, a U.S. military adviser on a 
training patrol with Vietnamese Rangers 
was wounded by a Viet Cong sniper. In 
the jungle north of the capital, a 500-man 
paratroop battalion was ambushed at the 
end of a three-hour forced march by 1,000 
Communists armed with Soviet weapons. 
At a cost of 20 dead and “numerous” 
wounded, the paratroopers fought their 
way out of the trap, and claimed to have 
killed 100 of the attackers. 

General Maxwell Taylor. just back 
from a fact-finding tour of South Viet 
Nam, conferred at the White House with 
President John Kennedy on what steps 
the U.S. should take to shore up President 
Diem’s government. Kennedy still op- 
poses sending U.S. combat troops, but 
may agree to the dispatch of 1) U.S. 
Army engineers to repair the flood dam- 
age, 2) logistics experts to improve the 
inefficient supply system, 3) more anti- 
guerrilla trainers, and 4) helicopters to 
give government troops greater mobility 
in the nightmare terrain. 








Flowers for Tanks 


Two weeks ago. the intersection at 
Berlin's “Checkpoint Charlie” was taut 
with tension as the U.S.—on order from 
General Lucius Clay, President Kennedy's 
representative in West Berlin—sent armed 
convoys across the border to 
civilian-dressed military personnel into 
the Russian sector to demonstrate U.S. 
right of access. But last week. on direct 
orders from the State Department, the 
probes were called off. At the same time, 
Washington stopped U.S. patrols along 
the 110-mile Autobahn that links West 
Germany with the divided city. Reason 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk was anxious 
to shift the Berlin issue away from border 
squabbles to the negotiating table. The 
Soviets displayed no similar inclination. 

But the Sitzkrieg at Checkpoint Charlie 
still performed a function: in a remark- 
able way it showed the world how Berlin 
really felt. One day last week, an elderly 
woman in a tattered grey coat faced a 
G.I. bundled on his armored personnel 
carrier, held out three fresh pink carna- 
tions, murmured in German, “I brought 
you some different colors today; God 
bless you!" Understanding the sentiment 
if not the words, the young soldier ac- 
cepted the flowers with a grin, muttered 
“Danke schon.” proudly stuffed them in 
the perforated barrel cooler of his 20-mm. 
cannon. Farther up the street a pack of 
M48 “Patton” tanks were demurely dec- 
orated by jars of bright red asters and 
daisies perched on their armor. 

In the Russian sector, the situation was 
exactly the opposite. East German police 
began fitting iron bars across sewer tun- 
nels to block one of the few remaining 
routes to freedom. 
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KEKKONEN IN HAwaul 
Calm in the bear's tace. 


Diversion in Finland 


In an abrupt diplomatic maneuver that 
immediately recalled the prelude to the 
Winter War of 1939-40.* Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko summoned Vet- 
eran Finnish Ambassador Eero A, Wuori 
to the Soviet Foreign Ministry. Somberly, 
Gromyko handed him a 2,500-word note 
demanding consultations, under a 1948 
mutual assistance treaty, “for ensuring 
defense of both countries from the threat 
of a military attack by Western Germany 
and allied states.” 

The U.S. and Britain received the news 
grimly. Washington saw the “absurd” pre- 
text of a German threat as the opening 
bid for stationing Soviet troops on Fin- 
nish soil while diverting attention from 
Soviet pressure on Berlin, Ultimately. 
Moscow might intend to whisk neutral 
Finland behind the Iron Curtain, lock the 
Baltic door behind her. The Swedes felt 
the same fears, and there was growing 
talk about reconsidering Sweden's historic 
neutrality. NATO member Norway, which 
shares a 390-mile frontier with Finland in 
the north, prepared to draw up new de 
fense plans. 

Only the Finns, who have learned to 
smile in the face of the Russian bear. 
kept calm. For 17 years Finland has man- 
aged the most spectacular balancing act in 
Europe. Perched on Russia's doorstep. 
Finland has had to permit Soviet med- 
dling in its internal affairs to the point of 
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allowing the ouster of anti-Communist 
Cabinet ministers; nevertheless. the coun- 
try has remained strongly independent 
and has prospered economically while 
maintaining a vigorous democracy. 

President Urho K. Kekkonen, winding 
up an 18-day official visit to the U.S., got 
the news in Hawaii, calmly talked it over 
on the beach, dispatched his Foreign Min- 
ister to Helsinki ahead of schedule. Then 
he donned a pair of fire-red bathing 
trunks ard went for a dip. 


COMMUNISTS 
The Body Snatchers 


The concluding days of Moscow's 22nd 
Party Congress were surrounded by a 
strange air of magic and the supernatural. 
The long list of speakers ritually cursing 
Stalin's memory was joined by frail, el- 
derly Darya Lazurkina, who. as a fresh- 
eyed girl in 1902. had been a devoted 


Simple Stone, That night. while Mos- 
cow slept. a motorcade of Jeeps. troop 
carriers and armored cars sped into flood- 
lit Red Square and drew up before the 
massive red-and-black marble Mausoleum 
containing the mummified corpses of Lenin 
and Stalin.* As detachments of fur-capped 
policemen sealed off the approaches to 
the square. soldiers descended into the 
deep crypt. emerged bearing the rigid 
body of Stalin. clad in a generalissimo’s 
uniform agleam with medals. 

In the Kremlin equivalent of a third- 
class funeral, the body was buried behind 
the Mausoleum in a cemetery reserved for 
faintly dubious or dimly famous Red 
heroes—the folksy ex-President of Russia, 
Mikhail Kalinin, the ardent Stalinist An- 
drei Zhdanov, the founder of the secret 
police. Felix Dzerzhinsky, and U.S. Com- 
rade John Reed, Capping the whole ma- 
cabre comedy, a vase with twelve white 
chrysanthemums was placed on the new 








STALIN'S NEW GRAVE 


A plaintive voice ¢ 


pupil of Lenin. She was also one of the 
multitude of Reds purged by Stalin in 
1937. and last week Darya told 5,000 rapt 
delegates that she had survived 19) years 
of prison, labor camp and exile only be 
“IT always had Lenin in my heart 
and asked him what to do.” In the tones 
of a Delphic priestess, Darya continued 
“Yesterday I consulted Lenin again, and 
he seemed to stand before me as if alive, 
and said. ‘It is unpleasant for me to lie 
next to Stalin. who caused the party so 
much harm.” 

The delegates—all followers of dialec- 
tical materialism, all sworn enemies of 
“superstition” and the supernatural—re- 
spectfully listened to the message from 
the spirit world. Even the Georgians, who 
had been so proud of their native son that 
when Stalin was first criticized in 1956 
they had erupted in protest riots, now 
joined in his condemnation. 
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om the spirit world. 


grave of the man who had just been 
certified over and over again as a mass 
murderer. 

Promised Monuments. Having reduced 
the attractions available in the Red 
Square mausoleum—one of Moscow's top 
tourist centers—Khrushchev hastened to 
make up for the loss. He inaugurated a 
huge. brand-new. Rodin-style statue ol 
Karl Marx, and promised yet another 


Before Stalin was removed, this is how the 
pair looked 





PICTORIAL PARADE 


monument—to Stalin's victims. Khru- 
shchev evidently hoped that he had suc- 
ceeded in laying Stalin's ghost once and 
jor all: that it would no longer roam the 
Soviet land with a clanking of chains 
reminiscent of Lubianka prison, or eerie 
moans recalling the falsely accused thou- 
sands who died in Arctic mines and labor 
camps. Soviet newspapers covered Stalin's 
move with identical four-line reports bur- 
ied on the back page. 

But the fantastic event—the  post- 
humous revenge on a man who for years 
had been a demigod—could not be passed 
over that lightly, For most Russians. 
the Party Congress and the reburial 
brought the first solid evidence of Sta- 
lin’s disgrace, and they talked about it 
with remarkable freedom. Mingling with 
the crowd in Red Square on a drizzly after- 
noon, Trume Correspondent Edmund Ste- 
vens listened to the restless, wondering 
voices. 

What About Trotsky? A man in a cloth 
cap wanted to know why it was necessary 
to move Stalin’s body after all these 
years. A Red army colonel replied that 
Stalin could not be left next to Lenin 
aiter the public recital of his crimes. 
“Don't give me that!” cried the cloth cap. 
“Don't tell me they didn’t know about 
those things before. They knew plenty. 
Hasn’t Khrushchev been in the Politburo 
since 19397" ‘Agreed said the colonel. 
“But only in the past few years has al! 
this evidence been available. The files are 
enormous, and it takes time to 
through them. 

Near by a student was arguing with a 
delegate to the Khru 
shchev'’s proposed rehabilitation of certain 
of Stalin's victims. “What about Bukharin, 
Zinoviev and Kamenev and the other old- 
timers who worked with Lenin? Isn't it 
almost certain that they were 
framed?” A voice in the crowd put in 
“What about Trotsky?” The uneasy dele- 
gate answered: “I doubt very much that 
he will be rehabilitated the others, per- 
haps, but not Trotsky.” 

Near the Kremhn wall, a middle-aged 
civilian and a young man with 
were deep in foreign policy. “The piess 
says we had to resume testing because th 
Americans are planning to attack us.’ 
said the young man. “If that’s so why 
didn’t they attack us back in 1946 when 
they had the atom bomb but we didn’t?” 
The middle-aged man said that the U.S. 
was not prepared then, “If they weren't 
prepared then, what makes you think 
they're prepared now?” asked the youth. 
“We can't be sure of the answer,” the 
man replied. “We've got to protect our- 
selves.” To the listeners, the young man 
said. “It’s a dangerous business. What 
do you know about fallout? What do any 
of us know? Personally, I don’t believe 
anyone would be crazy enough to start 
a nuclear war.” 

Around these groups were other knots 
of debaters, arguing the merits of every- 
thing from music and literature to art and 
the cult of personality. Talkers and listen- 
ers both were so intent that they did not 
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seem to mind, or even notice, when the 
diiczle turned into a steady rain. 

Roomy Tomb. What seemed to be 
coming under question in Russia last week 
was the system itself. Unless Khrushchev 
is prepared again to silence his people. he 
must give believable answers to the two 
most trenchant questions about Commu 
nism: How could it allow a man like 
Stalin to seize complete control, and how 
can it prevent the rise of another Stalin? 
Khrushchev is trying to show that Stalin's 
tyranny was the result of one man’s 
villainous character: the Russian people 
may wonder whether. in essence. it was 
not really the inevitable result of 
Communism. 

Whatever the doubts and questions. by 
week's end the roomy tomb on Red 
Square was once more open to the public, 
but with Stalin's name as well as his body 
expunged from sight. 


RUSSIA 
Shelters on the Other Side 


With broad sarcasm, Pravda Columnist 
S. Vishnevsky dismissed the budding U.S. 
atom-bomb shelter program. “If we could 
only open the eyes of those moles.” he 
wrote recently, “they would surely see 
that there is no sense in hiding under- 
ground. But moles are unseeing creatures 
and moles of bourgeois origin suffer from 
class blindness.” The sneer was less than 
convincing, for the writer must have 
known what most of the U.S. does not 
the Soviet Union has been at work for 
more than a decade on a shelter program 
ef its own, spending an estimated $500 
million a year (current U.S. figure: $16.- 
s00,000) on civil defense training courses 
for 22 million Soviet citizens. equipping 
bomb shelters for more than 30% of the 
population. 

Russian preoccupation with civil de 
fense is nothing like the current U.S. 
wave of concern about shelters. Unlike 
the U.S.. the Soviet Union started its 
civil defense program long ago, has pro- 
ceeded routinely without public debate or 
fanfare. No new shelter construction is 
seen: there are few civil defense posters 
and no air-raid drills in the largest cities. 

All this has led many Western observ- 
ers in Moscow to conclude that Russia 
has little, if any. civil defense planning. 
Such a view is sharply questioned in a 
forthcoming book. Civil Defense in. the 
Soviet Union, by Rand Corp. Analyst 
Leon Gouré. 

Unmarked Concrete. Moscow-born 
Gouré, 39. son of an economist who fled 
Russia in 1923. joined the U.S. Army as a 
counterintelligence agent in World War 
II. has worked as a Russian expert ever 
since. Last year he spent a month touring 
nine Soviet cities. Says he: “The Soviets’ 
is not a crash program. It has never been 
tied to a crisis like ours, so naturally it is 
not a Number One subject of conversa- 
tion.” 

The lack of a crisis atmosphere, plus 
Russian reliance on the fact that the U.S. 
will not engage in a surprise attack, thinks 
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Soviet Crvit DEFENSE GUIDE 


An assumption that war will beg 


Gouré. accounts for the absence of bomb 
shelter signs on buildings. “Because they 
believe they will have more time before 
attack than we.” he says, “they have 
planned for putting up such signs during 
a long-range alert. The shelters are there, 
but they aren't posted. During my trip, I 
asked a man in Stalingrad about a vented 
block of unmarked concrete sticking out 
of the sidewalk. ‘Ah,’ he said with a shrug, 
‘it’s a shelter exit.” as if to say—so what’s 
unusual about that.” 

Documentary Evidence. Gouré also 
spotted what he thinks are signs of re- 
tractable, blastproof doors to station en- 
trances of the 43-mile-long Moscow sub- 
way, Whose circular, concrete tunnels 
could house one million people—20% of 
the city’s population. (Leningrad has 
about eight miles of subway, and the 
first stage of the Kiev subway has six 
miles of track.) But mostly, Gouré’s evi- 
dence for a thoroughly planned Russian 
civil defense effort is the torrent of pam- 
phlets, charts and decrees issued to the 








n favorably. 


public through DOSAAF (All-Union Vol- 
untary Society for the Promotion of the 
Army, Aviation and Navy), a 22 million- 
member organization that also gives train- 
ing in shooting, parachute jumping and 
other paramilitary sports. 

How seriously the Russians take such 
paper planning is debatable the news- 
paper Sovetskii Patriot reports that seme 
trainees attended civil defense meetings 
“with bored expressions and sat next to 
the exit.” while others jolted instructors 
by arguing, “There is no place to hide 
from an atomic explosion anyway.” But 
bored or not, by next year DOSAAI 
members and others will have attended 
64 hours of courses, half of them spent in 
such practical matters as operating shelter 
equipment, first aid, fallout decontami- 
nation procedures. Children between 12 
and 16 get similar training in schools. 

People & Cattle. In contrast to the 
U.S., reports Gouré, “the great majority 
of shelters, especially the permanent kind 
are public.” The author does not report 
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Soviet Fattout Suits 
An eye-opener for Western moles. 
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having seen the interior of public shelters. 
but he says that published specifications 
include a reinforced-concrete, fireproof 
area of a basement that can be hermeti- 
cally sealed, strong enough to withstand 
the collapse of the office or apartment 
building above, equipped with food, ven- 
tilating and sanitary facilities. At least 
until r9s8. all shelter building plans were 
theoretically subject to approval by civil 
defense officials. Supposedly, suburban 
residents of one- or two-family homes 
can build their own shelters at their own 
expense, following recommended govern- 
ment specifications, but they would un- 
doubtedly find it difficult to buy materials 
or hire labor. 

In rural areas, says Gouré, the Soviets 
expect enough forewarning of war to elim- 
inate the need for shelters until a “threat- 
ening situation” alert. Only then would 
rudimentary shelters be constructed—zig- 
zag trenches framed with timber or other 
handy material and covered with 2 to 4 
it. of earth topped by a layer of hard clay. 
ach shelter would require a maximum of 
yo man-hours to build, could seat 60 
people on simple benches. 

A recent civil defense pamphlet pre- 
scribes proper care and feeding of cattle 
and other farm animals housed in their 
own dugouts during atomic attack. The 
booklet. Radioactive Cloud and Defense 
from It, describes how to protect a live- 
stock shelter from fallout contamination 
hy covering ventilation outlets, blocking 
all crevices with planks, plywood 
plates. and “in the ultimate case—straw, 
Another pamphlet shows a prostrate hgure 
escapmg the full shock 
while a chart explains carefully how to 
cut and fold make fallout 
protection capes or leggings. Russian 
plans stress gas masks partly as a lim- 
rinst fallout, and partly 
defense officials apparent 
the that 
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gas or bacteriological warfare may still 
be waged. 

Worth the Effort. Another compara- 
tively late development is a discussion of 
evacuating urban centers under a system 
devised by a newly formed Transport 
Service of the nationwide civil defense 
organization. Given sufficient warning. a 
pamphlet says, city dwellers will turn off 
their stoves and electric lights, take with 
them gas masks, bedding, matches. soap. 
food. a pocket knife, travel by bus or 
rail to an intermediate staging area before 


moving farther into the countryside. “So- 
viet civil defense.” says Gouré, “thus 
seems to be tailored, at least for the 


present, to the assumption that a war 
might well begin under relatively favor- 
able circumstances.” 

Public apathy and official mismanage- 
ment have plagued the program, says 
Gouré’s documented report. But even if 
much of the program is more on paper 
than in concrete, he concludes, “the So- 
viet leaders believe it to be worth further 
efforts and continued investments.” 


ALGERIA 
Eighth Year of War 


All Saints’ Day dawned cloudy and 
rainy last week in Algeria. In the cities 
Moslems gathered by the thousands 
around the green-white-red banners of the 
rebel F.L.N. From rooftops and balconies 
on foot and horseback, Moslem women 
encouraged the demonstrators with the 
traditional high-pitched chant of “Vu! 
Yul Yul” The demonstrations were in 
honor of Nov. 1. 1954, the date on which 
the F.L.N. rebellion began with scores of 
attacks across Algeria. 

Since then. the war has been fought 
with increasing bitterness and savagery on 
both sides—F.L.N. bombings. 


assassina- 


tions and ambushes matched by French air 
raids, prison camps and executions, The 
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RL LEADING DEMONSTRATORS 
r independence 


total death toll is already two-thirds larg- 
er than that of the U.S. Civil War—an 
estimated 380.000, of whom 2,000 were 
European settlers, 18,000 members of the 
French armed forces, 160,000 F.L.N. guer- 
rillas and 200,000 Moslem civilians. 

There were other casualties. The war's 
savagery. and especially the revelation of 
French torture of F.L.N. prisoners, caused 
a painful crisis of conscience among the 
French, from Roman Catholic Francois 
Mauriac to left-wing Existentialist Jean- 
Paul Sartre. The war's seeming insolubil- 
ity brought down the Fourth Republic 
and enabled Charles de Gaulle to come to 
power as the one man with sufficient stat- 
ure to end it. Last week peace seemed 
closer than ever, as the F.L.N. announced 
its willingness to settle on the basis of an 
Algerian plebiscite, agreed to a “transi- 
tion” period to accustom Moslems to the 
idea that “Frenchmen and French inter- 
ests will remain in Algeria.” 

The possibility of early peace had a 
calming effect on Algeria’s “Independencé 
Day.” From the safety of their Tunisian 
headquarters. the F.L.N. leaders urged 
Moslems to avoid violence and celebrate 
“joyfully, as if independence had already 
been gained.” The European Secret Army 
Organization, which is determined that 
Algeria remain French, was nevertheless 
not ready to make a direct grab for power. 
\ secret S.A.O. broadcast told its follow- 
ers to stay out of trouble. For its part 
the government swiftly cordoned off the 
various Moslem quarters in Algiers, Oran 
and Constantine. All traffic was rerouted 
and streets leading to the European sec- 





tions were closed by barbed wire and 
heavy polic e guard. 
By afternoon it was all over. There 


were the inevitable clashes between Mos- 
lems and French security forces, who used 
the occasion to experiment with a new 
laxative” grenade intended to empty the 
streets as well as the bowels. In the riot- 
ing. 86 people died. A French official 
taking a realistic view, said: “Any F.L.N. 
demonstration that ends in a death count 
of less than 100 is a relative success. 


WEST GERMANY 
The Cost of Adenauer 


It was the fiercest. longest, and almost 
certainly the last big battle the old man 
would ever fight, Its cost may be reckoned 
for years to come. But after seven weeks 
of haggling, browbeating. trickery and 
galling compromise, Konrad Adenauer 
still reigned last week as West Germany's 
Chancellor. 

lo form a coalition government alter 
his Christian Democrats their Bun 
destag majority in West Germany's Sep- 
tember election, Adenauer had to stanch 
4 revolt in his own party and stretch its 
program to the snapping point. All this 
took So hours of wrangling with Erich 
Mende’s cocky minority Free Democratic 
Party, which is primarily a conservative 
businessmen’s party but also harbors such 
ill-assorted bedfellows as former Nazis and 
militant socialists. Wrathfully, Adenauer 
signed an agreement to step down by the 
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end of 1963. when he will have ruled West 
Germany for twelve straight years. Un- 
kindest cut of all was a 16-page. four-year 
contract by which the Free Democrats. 
painfully aware that any less formal 
deal with Adenauer is subject to can- 
cellation at whim, ensured that their key 
policies will be binding on the coalition. 
Miristerial Scalp. Among other condi- 
tions worrisome to the Christian Demo- 


crats: the Free Democrats’ insistence on 
curtailment of welfare state programs, 
recognition that West Germany's Bundes- 
wehr should be equipped with nuclear 
weapons, a beefed-up defense budget 
(from $2.75 billion to $3.4 billion) that 
would take priority over all other ex- 
penditures. After endless wrangling, Ade- 
nauer agreed as well to a coalition com- 
mittee that will pass on all government 





policy statements to the Bundestag. and 
a new Ministry of Development, handling 
foreign aid programs, which had been 
vehemently resisted by Economics Min- 
ister Ludwig Erhard. 

Adenauer’s gravest concessions may re- 
shape Bonn’s foreign policy. Some of the 
Free Democrats’ nationalistic notions were 
recognized in the contract. such as support 
for an “active” policy by which Bonn 





HE Secretary-General who comes after : 

me.” Dag Hammarskjold once said, “will 
be one of the Afro-Asians.” Last week, nearly 
two months after Hammarskjold’s death. the 
U.N. fulfilled his prophecy. Picked to succeed 
Dag. after weeks of haggling between Russia 
and the U.S.. was Burma's permanent U.N. 
delegate. U Thant (rhymes with Du Pont ).* 
His selection came after Russia finally backed 
away from its insistence on a troika leadership 
and compromised with the U.S. on the num- 
ber and authority of assistant secretaries. The 
.S. wanted five. one each from the U.S., 
Russia, Latin America, Africa and Western Europe; Russia 
demanded that either satellite Eastern Europe be included 
or Western Europe scratcked, contended that each should 
be given virtual veto power. U Thant finally won the right 
to pick as many assistants as he saw fit, agreed to consult 
with them over policy, but would not be bound by the 
advice they gave. 
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Round-faced and greying, U Thant wears black-rimmed 
glasses and elegantly tailored Western suits, usually with an 
English-style striped tie. He does not drink. but smokes 
small black cheroots. and is the only official allowed to 
smoke in the presence of Burma's abstemious Prime Min- 
ister U Nu. Still known respectfully as saya (teacher } 
U Thant has written six books, including a 1933 history of 
the League of Nations and two recently published volumes 
in a projected three-volume history of his native country. 
He speaks fluent English, has an unassuming disposition 
that has made him exceptionally popular in both Burma 
and the U.N. 

Born in January rg09 at Pantanaw in Burma’s fertile 
Irrawaddy delta, U Thant comes from a cultured, well- 
to-do family of landowners. Oldest of four brothers, all of 
whom became prominent in Burmese government and busi- 
ness. he is married to the daughter of an eminent lawyer. 
They have a 22-year-old daughter, Aye Aye. and a son, Tin 
Maung (“Tinny”). 19, both taking sociology courses at 
Manhattan's Hunter College. 

After Pantanaw National High School, U Thant attended 
Rangoon University. but dropped out in his second year 
when his father’s death left him responsible for support- 
ing his family. He returned to teach English and history at 
his old high school, at 21 passed his teacher's exams ahead 
of all other candidates in Burma. At college and later on the 
staff at Pantanaw, U Thant became a lifelong friend of 
U Nu: both were prolific spare-time journalists, specializing 
in spirited anticolonial articles. 

In 1947 U Thant became publicity director for the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League during its struggle to win 







































# U is not a first name, but an honorary title roughly meaning mister 
Thant means clean or clear in Burmese, hence one reporter's nick 
name for U Thant: Mr, C 
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NEUTRALIST WITH MORAL FIBER 
The U.N’s Acting Secretary-General U Thant 








freedom from the British. and served as the 
government's top press officer. winning high 
marks from newsmen for his honesty and 
knowledgeability. In 1953. when U Nu was 
Prime Minister. U Thant became his private 
secretary, speechwriter and alter ego. 

. 

Politically, U Thant takes a hardheaded 
Western view of economics, while maintain- 
ing the Eastern mystic’s preoccupation with 
spiritual values. He calls himself a “democrat- 
ic socialist,” and argues with feeling: “There 
is something wicked about a society in which 
a successful trader can make a fortune but a successful teacher 
has to strike to get an adequate reward.” 

He believes staunchly in democratic institutions and has 
helped achieve them in Burma, which outlawed the Commu- 
nist Party a few months after achieving independence. But 
he has supported U.N. membership for Red China, which 
faces neutral Burma across 1.300 miles of frontier, even 
while decrying Communism’s “violent” tactics. This incon- 
sistency many Burmese are willing to justify in hopes that 
Red China’s acceptance on the world scene may restrain 
what U Thant regards as the primary source of conflict be- 
tween nations: “Uncivilized elements in their characters.” 
Burma’s role, he feels. is not to join any bloc but to work 
to “reconcile” such conilicts. 

U Thant first joined his country’s U.N. delegation in 
1932. was appointed permanent delegate in 1957. Among 
other key U.N. posts. U Thant this year served concurrently 
as chairman of the Development Fund, the Congo Concilia- 
tion Commission and the Afro-Asian Standing Committee 
on Algeria. Rejecting Krishna Menon-style neutralism, he 
has shown moral fiber and tact in his major assignments. He 
called on the U.N. to maintain law and order in the Congo, 
worked patiently and discreetly to end the Algerian conflict 
backed the U.N. resolution condemning Russia's brutal sup- 
pression of the Hungarian uprising (though, characteristical- 
ly. he tried to tone down its blistering language }. 

° 

As Acting Secretary-General, U Thant is expected to prove 
a patient and efficient chairman, rather than a bold initiator 
in Dag Hammarskjold’s mold. U.S. Ambassador Adlai Ste- 
yenson believes that he will be “very sturdy” in protecting 
his office against Russian attempts to undermine it. Through- 
out the long succession crisis, U Thant resisted all Soviet 
maneuvers to foist troika schemes on the U.N. Secretariat. 

His critics. from Washington to such vehemently anti- 
Communist nations as Nationalist China, fear that in his pur- 
suit of compromise, U Thant may gravely inhibit the U.N.’ 
role as the “conscience of mankind.” They may reckon with- 
out U Thant’s quiet but nonetheless firm belief that “peace 
cannot be achieved through passive neutralism. which would 
mean a withdrawal from the battle for peace.” Pointedly, he 
has declared: “Whoever occupies the office of the Secretary- 
General must be impartial, but not necessarily neutral.” 


poe Gowen. 
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would deal directly with Eastern Euro- 
pean nations, notably Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. The more significant development 
was the resignation of Foreign Minister 
Heinrich von Brentano, whose scalp was 
offered by Adenauer as a sop to the Free 
Democrats. who are stil] smarting from 
his campaign attacks. In his six years at 
the Foreign Ministry, Brentano proved a 
zealous, high-principled advocate of Euro- 
pean unity through such organizations as 
the Common Market and Euratom. His 
successor, sharp-tongued Gerhard Schro- 
der (see following story). was angrily 
opposed by West Berlin's Christian Dem- 
ocrats, since he is said to believe that West 
Berlin is “indefensible.” The Free Demo- 
crats also captured five other government 
ministries: Finance, Justice, Treasury, De- 
velopment and Refugees’ Affairs. 

The Real Mistake. The extent of Kon- 
rad Adenauer’s capitulation prompted one 
young party member's bitter comment 
“He is becoming very expensive.” Mende’s 
party, which at first had refused adamantly 
to join any government headed by Ade- 
nauer, was able to write virtually its own 
ticket as the price of der Alte’s continu- 
ance in office. “If we want Adenauer,” 
shrugged one minister, “we have to accept 
the agreement.” If his last pitched battle 
yielded only a Pyrrhic victory, it proved 
that Konrad Adenauer is still, at 85, the 
most consummate politician in West Ger- 
many—at least as far as his own position 
is concerned. The Free Democrats’ main 
campaign objective was to oust Adenauer 
in favor of Economics Minister Erhard, 
whom they would have accepted last week 
without even demanding a written con- 
tract specifying coalition agreements. In 
mid-negotiation, a public opinion _ poll 
reported that popular Ludwig Erhard was 
favored over Adenauer as Chancellor by 
70% of the electorate. 

Even when a solid core of Christian 
Democrats tried to push him into the 
arena, Erhard shrank from the challenge. 
Said he: “I can't possibly do it. The 
Chancellor's been conducting these nego- 
tiations, and he should be allowed to finish 
them. I just can’t insinuate myself. Later 
people would say it was a mistake to let 
Adenauer go.” 

West Germany may well decide that 
the real mistake was Adenauer’s decision 
to cling to power at any price. The Free 
Democrats. who got only 8% of the vote 
in 1957, captured 12.7% this year mainly 
by winning over Christian Democrats who 
resented Adenauer’s highhanded refusal to 
quit in 1939 as promised. The price of his 
chancellorship was thus to inflate the 
Free Democrats’ influence in the coalition 
out of all proportion to their voting 
strength or policies. More damaging yet to 
a young democracy may be Adenauer’s 
obdurate suppression of proved and popu- 
lar leaders in his own party. Ludwig Er- 
hard—despite Adenauer’s taunt that he 
is “soft"—Defense Minister Franz-Josef 
Strauss and Heinrich von Brentano could 
claim to have been victimized last week 
for showing that they were more firmly 
attached to their principles than was 
Konrad Adenauer. 
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The Oldest Young Man 

The man picked as West Germany's 
new Foreign Minister is a tall, smoothly 
handsome Saarlander who owes his job 
and much of his political style to Konrad 
Adenauer. But Gerhard Schréder. 51, is 
far more insular than the Chancellor, has 
at best an opportunist’s interest in Euro- 
pean unity. Though his views may change 
in office, Schréder is loosely allied to West 
Germany's “new nationalism.” which 
holds that the time has come for the 
young and powerful nation to assert its 
own voice in international affairs. relying 
on its allies only for the nuclear might to 
back it up. Most dubious part of his 





CDU’'s SCHRODER 
Has the wrong moment come? 


record: he is a onetime Nazi party mem- 
ber who explains that he joined in 1933 
only as a way to get ahead. 

In Germany’s postwar politics, Schréder 
has shared Adenauer’s impatience with 
parliamentary institutions, argues that the 
nation needs “a strong government. 
strongly led.” Schréder, who was named 
deputy floor leader for Adenauer’s Chris- 
tian Democrats in 1952 and has been 
Interior Minister since 1953, has not hesi- 
tated to warn opponents that a vote 
against the Chancellor is a vote for Com- 
munism. Among politicians, Schréder’s 
boyish subservience to Adenauer has 
earned him the title “Bonn’s oldest young 
man.” He is nonetheless a seasoned politi- 
cal infighter whose cunning and ambition 
make him difficult to dislodge. One reason 
for Schréder’s seeming invulnerability. ac- 
cording to politicos, is his habit of keeping 
copious dossiers on colleagues’ lapses and 
foibles. 

Son of a minor railroad official, Schro- 
der was perennial head of his class and 
still, say his foes, has the star pupil's con- 
descending manner. From  Konigsberg 
University, Law Student Schroder went to 
the University of Edinburgh, finished his 


studies with a doctorate from Cologne. He 
says he quit the Nazi Party in 1941, when 
he married a part-Jewish woman. After 
the war, in which he served as an enlisted 
infantryman on the Russian front, Schro- 
der joined the Christian Democrats, at 
Adenauer’s urging campaigned in 1949 for 
the Diisseldorf seat in the Bundestag that 
he still holds. As Interior Minister, Schro- 
der was famed for inept statements, most 
notably his breathless announcement that 
defecting Counterspy Otto John had been 
“kidnaped” by the East Germans in 1954. 
Cracked one nightclub comic: “Schréder 
has some more good ideas, but he can't 
spell them out—the wrong moment hasn't 
come yet.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


More Time, Gentlemen 

If the U.S. has eased everyday existence 
by instantizing pleasure and automating 
toil. Britain clings to the notion that the 
best things in life should not be easy. 
Drinking, for instance, has remained as 
serious and satisfying a pursuit as deer 
stalking, and for the same reason: it takes 
work. 

Pubs, rationed to brief, twice-daily ses- 
sions totaling nine hours. hardly open 
their doors before the ery goes up: “Time 
GEN-tlemen, please.” A visitor returning 
with friends to his hotel for a nightcap 
can legally wet only his own registered 
whistle. Liquor stores are a mirage; though 
mostly open when pubs are closed, they 
cannot sell the stuff until the pubs open 
up. As a final affront to frustrated topers 
sweetshops are allowed to sell “liqueur” 
chocolates only if they contain no liqueur. 

Last week, after thirsty months of soul 
searching, the government authorized the 
most refreshing changes in drinking habits 
since the invention of gin 300 years ago. 
After-hours nightcaps in hotels became 
legal—provided nonregistered friends buy 
their own. Private clubs in London’s West 
End were given an extra hour's drinking 
daily (mostly until 3 a.m.). Unlicensed 
restaurants may now serve drinks with 
meals. Though pub hours remain the same. 
patrons got one worthwhile concession: 
in the future, they can ignore “Time, gen- 
tlemen” for precisely ten minutes after 
closing time. The biggest reform permits 
liquor stores to sell their wares in morning 
and aiternoon hours when pubs are closed. 


Jumbles' Rumble 


Britain tends to take a lofty view of 
the U.S.’s color problem, does not like to 
admit that it has one of its own. Since 
the end of World War II, however, thou- 
sands of poor. unskilled West Indian Ne- 
groes, fleeing unemployment in their 
islands, have poured into Britain, causing 
racial tension to flare. Happy-go-luckily 
calling themselves “Spades,” the Negroes 
contemptuously refer to the English as 
“Jumbles” (a corruption of John Bull), 
take on menial jobs, are eligible for gov- 
ernment unemployment benefits and free 
medical care. In the first nine months of 
this year, some go.ooo new Commonwealth 
arrivals have landed in Britain (in all of 
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“WHEN YOU'RE OLD ENOUGH TO DRIVE... 


... your father may still own his Lincoln Continental” For the 
Lincoln Continental is an investment that endures. Floor, 
walls, and roof are welded into a single solid structure that 
ever. The Linco/n Continental has 


cannot be shaken loose 


greater protection against rust and corrosion. The extensive 





use of galvanized and stain/ess steel, for example Body 
rust-proofing is applied inside and out. And every Lincoln 
Continental is tested, re-tested, and re-re-tested before you 
can buy it. Each car is put through its paces over a 12-mile 
track. 189 points are checked after the cars are built. 
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This painstaking care in building cars is whai makes the 1962 
Lincoln Continenta/ such a remarkable investment in driving 
pleasure—an investment that will better retain its value for the 


years ahead. No wonder the Lincoln Continental can be war- 


ranted for fully twice as long as 
months or 24,000 miles.* 
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West INDIAN STOWAWAYS IN BRITAIN 
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19sy there were only 21,000), including 
batches of stowaways. Fearful of potential 
large-scale unemployment, the Conserva- 
tive government last week took the first 
step in closing Britain’s door in the face 
of these Commonwealth immigrants. 
Traditionally, Commonwealth citizens 
have enjoved the same privileges as the 
jumbles, could not be denied entry into 
the British Isles—and, once in, could not 
be deported. But in a bill introduced in 
the House of Commons, the Tories sought 
to restrict the free flow of migrants to 
Britain from the Commonwealth. The 
government proposed that new arrivals 
be able to prove that they can support 











themselves before being allowed to settle 
in Britain. The bill also had provisions 
criminals. The- 
oretically, the controls would apply equal 





for deporting convictec 


ly to all the Commonwealth nations. But 
in effect, the bill would raise a color bar 
against colored migrants from the under- 
developed Commonwealth nations. 

Leading off what promised to be a sharp 
debate in Commons, Labor Boss Hugh 
Gaitskell declared that it seemed “ex- 
tremely odd. to say the least, that at a 
moment when the government is negotiat- 
ing to enter the Common Market—as a 
result of which, if their negotiations are 
successful, there will eventually be com 
pletely free entry to nationals of countries 
within the Common Market—they should 
be closing the doors to Commonwealth 
immigration.” 


GHANA 


Dirt Under the Welcome Mat 
Would His High Dedication. Kwame 

Nkrumah, toast Her Majesty, Queen Eliz- 

abeth? This question of protocol stirred 








Accra last week on the eve of 
rruculently 


official 
the Queen's eleven-day visit. 
anti-British, Nkrumah’s advisers have 
claimed that if Osagyefo (the Redeemer) 
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were to lift his glass to the Queen, he 
would compromise his standing as the 
Ghana. Already the word 
has gone out to the Ghanaian 


only ruler of 





ress to 
stop referring to the British sovereign as 
which 


the Queen. nplies her sover- 


1 





eigntv over Ghana. but to call her “Queer 
Elizabeth II.” which classifies her as a 
foreigi march. And on the royal route 
down Kwame Nkrumah Avert 
Nkrumah Cir past Kw 


Cooperative College. scores 
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Long Live Osagvefo™: only 
God Save the Queen. 

But Red-lining. Britain-baiting Kwame 
Nkrumah is not likely to pull out of the 


British Commonwealth as long as Ghans 





is in its present, near-disastrous financial 
trouble and can still benefit om the 


Commonwealth's preferential tariffs. 
\!] over the country. Ghanaians were 


sweeping dirt under the Queen's welcome 
nat. In Accra. battalions of laborers 


patched the city’s potholed streets ind 
covered over open drainage ditches. Thou- 
sands of schoolchildren practiced curtsies 
before the empty. 15.0c00-seat grandstand 
in the huge new Black Star 
Arches of Ghana’s red. yellow 


Square, 
ind green 
national colors went up over all the m 
jor streets, and telephone poles sprouted 
five-pointed Ghana stars in colored 
Orders went out to all cities for Ghanaians 
to break out paint to make their premises 





presentable. 
Nkrumah’s cleanup is only 
for Ghana's woes. Paced by left-wing ex- 


cover-up 


tremists, Ghana is racing toward dictator 
ship and bankruptcy, Opposition to the 
regime has become explosive. I 


s shattered Osa 


ist week 








bomb bla 14 times 





life-size statue outside Parliament. 
Bounced Check. Despite $ million 
in credits from Russia and a mil- 
lion interest-free loan from Red China 
( 
the government recently bounced a check 











una’s cash reserves are so low that 


for some $30 Government contrac- 





NKRUMAH 








tors are paid in “certificates,” must wait 
before cashing them in. Fearful of 
Ghana's plunge toward radical socialism, 
many foreign firms are preparing for the 
tionalization by draw- 





inevitable day of n 
ing up plans for the rapid evacuation of 
stocks and personnel. Foreign investment 
has dried up. 

Ghana’s financial plight is the result of 
Nkrumah’s delusions of grandeur, Deter- 
mined to make Gh: black Africa’s most 
potent nation Nkrumah set out on a na- 











tional glorification binge. In a disastrous 

I tblish Ghana Airways as a 
great international airline, Nkrumah or- 
dered British Viscounts, Russian Hyushins 
U.S. Boeing jets. But Ghana had neither 
the money to pay for the planes nor the 
business to warrant them; the Boeing or- 
der has been canceled, and Nkrumah is 
trying to get Russia to take back some 
of the Ilyushins. Reason: in the last three 
months, the Ilyushins have carried exactly 





attempt to e 


twelve paying passengers on the Accra- 
Khartoum run. 

For his ny, Nkrumah bought arms 
Jeeps and heavy equipment trom both 
East and West. though it involved the 
expensive and inefficient process ot du- 





plicate stockpiling of spare parts and du- 
plicate training of As a first step 
toward his dream of Pan-African leader- 
ship. Nkrumah laid out $21 million in 
loan commitments to Mali and Guinea. 


troops. 


Further draining the treasury were such 
lavish expenditures as $3.0 » for face- 
lifting the ancient (1661) Danish-built 
Castle. Nkrumah’s new 
presidential palace another $3,000,000 
for Accra’s Black Star 
Nkrun 
socialism to his followers; 
Nkrumah’s luxury palace near Aburi. 
Kangareo Courts. To ward of financial 
chaos, Nkrumah has decreed a strict aus 
terity program. Stiff currency 
have stifled capital outflow. Subsidies to 





Christiansborg 
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h can rant about his brand of 
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controls 


cocoa farmers were cut by a third, and 
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crippling new purchase taxes of from 10% 
to 67° were levied on imported goods 
from clothes to automobiles. But the taxes 
have only succeeded in cutting off im- 
ports; from July to September, customs 
duties were $3,000.000 less than expected. 
A new compulsory savings scheme re- 
quires wage earners making more than 
$28 a month to give the government 5% 
of their pay in exchange for government 
bonds; corporations and_ self-employed 
persons must shell out 10% of their gross 
earnings in return for the bonds. In a 
country where the average annual income 
is only S140, the cost of living has risen 
an estimated 20%. 

lo the anguished outcries over his pol- 
icies, Nkrumah replied with dictatorial 
harshness. He ended a wave of strikes 
against. spiraling prices and compulsory 
savings by clapping strike leaders in jail 
for daring to criticize him. Last week 
the tame Ghanaian Parliament—which 
now has only nine opposition Deputies 
out of 114 members—passed a bill setting 
up kangaroo courts, where Nkrumah- 
appointed judges in secret trials can deal 
out no-appeal death sentences for political 
offenses, Some 370 Nkrumah opponents 
are already in jail under another law by 
which a man can be imprisoned indefi- 
nitely without trial. Ghanaians have been 
urged to spy “with patriotic vigilance” 
on their neighbors and to report any sign 
of disloyalty to the government. Brook- 
ing no opposition, Nkrumah sacked the 
moderate members of his Cabinet, replaced 
them with extremists who are encourag- 
ing Ghana's steady drift to the left. Into 
Ghana have poured scores of Russians and 
Red Chinese technicians to aid in devel- 
opment projects throughout the country. 

Anxious Immortal. Ghana's govern- 
ment radio and the controlled press have 
tried to whip up support for Nkrumah by 
chanting that he is “a Moses, our Mes- 
siah. Osagyefo is immortal and can never 
die.” About this, Nkrumah is none too 
sure. Both the 6,oco-man army and the 
10,000-man national police force are res- 
tive; across the border in neighboring 
Togo, some 6.000 refugees are clamoring 
for a revolution as they take steps to set 
up a government in exile. Ghanaians are 
beginning to grouse openly, hint at out- 
bursts after the Queen's departure. Ter- 
rified of assassination, Nkrumah today 
only leaves his residence under heavy 
guard in his bulletproof Rolls-Royce. Dur- 
ing the Queen’s visit, he plans to stick 
right by her side at all times. The reason 
is not protocol: Osagyefo figures that no 
one would take a potshot at him if it in- 
volved the risk of hitting the Queen. 

For all his worries, Nkrumah may have 
found some Western-style consolation. In 
Accra, supposedly on holiday, is Dr. Jo- 
seph Brand, a Viennese-born, London- 
based physician. Rumor is rife that Nkru- 
mah is undergoing treatment from Dr. 
Brand for an unspecified ailment. But 
what he really needs, according to Nkru- 
mah’s political enemies, is some couch 
sessions. “Egoistic behavior,’ say Accra’s 
amateur headshrinkers, “is the usual tip- 
off of an inferiority complex.” 
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INDIA 
Whistle-Stopping Maharani 


For the turbaned and mustached peas- 
ants of northwest India’s Rajasthan state. 
it was a taste of old times. Through their 
villages. in a 1948 Buick that scattered 
peacocks, startled bullocks and cloaked 
the neem trees with dust as it sped along, 
came the Maharani Gayatri Devi, her 
bobbed brown hair dipping over one eye 
and her lithe figure wrapped in a pepper- 
mint chiffon sari, With the homage they 
and their forefathers had always displayed 
to a maharajah’s wife, the villagers 
touched foreheads to the dust. tossed 
marigold garlands and waved incense. 
Cried the crowds: “Come and be our 
lady again.” 

At that point the maharani usually 
brakes her automobile, climbs out of the 
driver's seat and makes an unregal speech 





T. 5. SATYAN 


Gayatri Devi CAMPAIGNING 
Unbeatable combination. 


to her onetime subjects. In India’s up- 
coming February election, the Maharani 
of Jaipur, 41, is running for a parliamen- 
tary seat from Rajasthan state, and not 
in the 14 years of Indian independence 
has there appeared a candidate with her 
aura and appeal: she is rich, beautiful, 
intelligent. and a first-rate politician, 

Sorry for the Animals. Daughter of 
the Maharajah of Cooch Behar, she was 
educated at India’s Santiniketan Univer- 
sity, in Switzerland and England. As the 
Maharajah of Jaipur’s third wife (the 
first two are dead), she is a celebrated 
figure at international spas, loves polo, 
shot 27 tigers before she retired from the 
sport because “I feel sorry for the ani- 
mals.” Now, as candidate, she neglects 
her custom of riding out in a mono- 
grammed white Jaguar at 7 a.m. to exer- 
cise her husband’s 18 polo ponies, spends 
the time instead writing campaign speech- 
es and running four secretaries ragged 
with dictation. 





The maharani represents the most strik- 
ing example so far of the return of India’s 
onetime ruling class to national politics. 
One of the government's first moves in 
1947 after independence was to start re- 
moving from power the 562 maharajahs 
who had ruled their states under benevo 
lent English eyes. Pensioned off with 
handsome privy purses, some of the ma 
harajahs retired to dream of past glories. 
But about 20 have entered the diplomatic 
service; another go are in politics. None 
has created the stir caused by the Maha- 
rani of Jaipur, who chose to join the new 
and growing Swatantra Party, a right- 
wing group that attacks the “socialism” 
of Nehru’s Congress Party and calls for 
the kind of individualism sought in the 
U.S. by Dwight Eisenhower. The party's 
venerable founder is Chakravatri Raja- 
gopalachari, first native-born Governor 
General of India, who lyrically describes 
the maharani as “a combination of Sita, 
Lakshmi and the Rani of Jhansi.”* 

Listen, My Sisters. Speeding from vil- 
lage to village, the campaigning maharani 
grimly undergoes such ritualistic wel- 
comes as having her mouth stuffed with 
sweetmeats seven times, then explains the 
Swatantra platform to enthusiastic peas- 
ant crowds, Attacking Nehru’s ruling Con- 
gress Party. she is sometimes fuzzy, par- 
ticularly on foreign affairs, and when 
stumped, disarmingly admits: “I don't 
really know any more about this.” But on 
the whole. she knows what she wants. 
Says she, the Congress Party’s economic 
policy “is like growing a babul tree and 
expecting to get mangoes. They come to 
you when they need your vote; when 
they are returned to power, they become 
little monarchs who levy taxes on you as 
they please, make you quarrel with each 
other, and swell their bank accounts.” 

Says she about Nehru’'s ambitious eco- 
nomic plans: “I think we need these five- 
year plans, but we are taking on more 
than we can cope with.” The maharani 
makes a special pitch to the Hindu village 
women who listen to her, traditionally 
segregated behind bamboo fences: “I want 
to tell you, my sisters here, to cast your 
votes in favor of the Swatantra Party.” 

Uncomfortably aware of the beautiful 
maharani’s impact, Nehru’s Congress Par- 
ty has decided to match her with a power- 
ful opponent: Rajasthan's Revenue Min 
ister Damodar Vyas. But not even Vyas 
seems likely to beat her personal appeal. 
At a rally last week in Malpura, Vyas" 
home town, a crowd of 5,0coe paraded 
through the town crying “Long Live Our 
Maharani,” paused outside Vyas’ house 
to shout insults; elsewhere. village poets 
hymned the maharani. She is grimly de- 
termined to win, but at the moment her 
major campaign concern is the garlands 
and flower petals constantly tossed at her 
by enthusiastic supporters. Explains she: 
“T've got terrible hay fever.” 











* Sita, wife of Rama, was kidnaped by Ri 
but later proved by a trial by fire that sh 
Lakshmi was the consort of Vieh 
nu and the goddess of wealth and luck, The 
Rani of Jhansi fought the British in the 1857 
Indian mutiny, was killed in battle 
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MAKING NEWS IS OUR BUSINESS-— Case in point: James C. Douglas receives the acclaim 


and admiration of his community for a job well done as ‘‘Father of the Year”. When his wife passed away two 
years ago, Continental Policies on her life provided the funds which helped him meet his increased financial obli- 
gations and keep his family together! Remember, wives don’t always outlive their husbands. Ask a Continental 


Assurance representative about the varied and imaginative insurance plans available for husbands—and _ wives. 
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Win. 
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pistols; busty militia girls in tight green 


nd in government waiting rooms 
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pointing rifles at their feet. at 
where. Castro wants them to use the guns 
they say, they 
militia girl, who agreed 
to chat over a cup of coffee: “When the 
Marines come, they will have to kill all 
of us—all Cuban people. 

Running to Rumor. The stranger is 
watched unceasingly—which obviously 
limits the told. A 
Western outside 
Havana 
take his own photographs. may not tele- 


you iny- 


and from what mean t 
obey. Said a young 


candor of what he is 
in cannot travel 
a “guide.” He may 


news 






without 





phone his stories to the States (one news- 
New York 15 


cut off 18 times). Western dij 


man phoned times. Was 





ymmiats are 





Rep Boss Bias Roca 
( toir 
pounds. 


within their embassy con 


isolated 


The bits of information they pick up run 





heavily to rumor. One current story has it 
that Blas Roca. 55, a career Communist 
and boss of the party in Cuba, is now 





coming forward as Castro's top theoreti- 


cian and planner. Whoever runs the show 





has been able, as one foreign diplom 


ivs to change the entire structure ot 
society to a Communist basis. 


ition” bursts out everywhere. In 




















he nd mansions of the departed rich 
n suburban Mirar in seaside villas. in 
warehouses and in ballrooms, there are 
schools for ex-domestics, for would-be 
English teachers, for future diplomats 
for fallen boys, for risen prostitutes, for 
peasant girls who » lear ‘ 
The program with most pact is the 

ve gainst illiteracy iz 
tion s the Cubans call it. Al oe 
lliterates have been taught to 

Seeking to Impress. Natur C\ 
bans make a special point of showing vis 


tors grandiose first models of the promised 











munist future, such 
ing complex called Havana East. It 


the low-cost 














now yuses soo families, with another 
900 moving in and units for 6,o00 more 
abuilding. A family of five has a living 
room with dining area, three bedrooms 


two bathrooms, and a kitchen with a gas 
all for $20. says the 
The tenants, as he 
agree that they are very happy. 
But the greying ; 
so hits the 
hotels have grown dingy 
the streets are rattling wrecks. stores have 


month 





stands there 





nunism 
s luxury 


side of Co 
Hava 


most 








visitors. 
taxis on 


few goods to sell. Castros men seek to 
with the 


show off 


volume of aid 
hundreds 


impress visitors 
from the 
of stacked crates containing Iron Curtain 
machine shops with Chinese gear 


lathes, Polish 


such machines? 


Soviet bloc 
tractors 
grind Czech universal 
How 
The Cubans produce no statistics. 

admitted failure ts 





radial drills. many 





Castros greatest 


food. No one in Havana seemed to be 
starving, but last week soap, onions, to- 
Natoes, potatoes, carrots, turnips—as well 
is toothpaste and detergents—were vir- 


tually impossible to find. The National 
Agrarian Reform Institute promises that 
hefore long the collective farms in Pinar 
ilone will produce 600,- 
at Christmas they 


del Rio province 

chickens a month; 

will market 
turkeys. 

The inevitable 

to answer is how many Cubans are firmly 


between 70,000 and 80,000 
question outsiders seek 


Only 45% are with him 


with Castro. 4 
savs one careful foreign observer. Another 
explodes What difference does it ma 4 
The important that the revolu 


is going deeper and deeper 





thing Is 
tion digging 
in more and more.” 

As it digs in 
minishes. Some fighting is apparently still 
going on in the Pinar del Rio countryside 


organized resistance di 


where the militia chases a guerrilla known 
only as Cara Linda (Pretty Face). One 
afternoon, at a crossroads filling station 
on the central highway, a truck stopped 





and nine wearv militiamen climbed 
“Where have you been? 


ing Cara Linda,” said one 


Hunt 
man matter-ol- 
snorted I 
myth.” The 
shook his head. A 


jan told of 


I asked. 
factlv. One of my guides 


He’s 


1 rd he’s dead 





militiaman foreign 


comimg on I tla en 





rent—on the floor was a dead guet 


rilla. the 








back of his head blown out with 
$5-( ‘r pistol. The dramatic exploits 
of the ra Lindas seem the exception, 





resident 











People are giving said 
news Cc the vouth. 
\ 1 ran foreign diplomat gave a so 
e! ! The overall picture will 
we of a impoverished ‘People’s 
Democracy.’ They wont starve. but their 
food he monotonous. and so will 
be their lives. The chicken ts a fast- 
producing animal, so is the pig. They 





inage to give the population a sul- 
ficient amount of calories. Cuba will com- 


vy. with North Korea, certainly 


h Czechoslovakia. 
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RIH/LIT stands for 
“Rent It Here... Leave 
It There”. The name of 
a special Hertz ser- 
vice, ideal for business 
or vacation travel— 
available not justin 
some towns, but every- 
where. With this service 
you can rent a Hertz car 
in one town and leave it 
in any other town, 50 or 
100 or 1000 miles away 
for only a small service 
charge. Call Hertz or 
your travel agent to re- 
serve a new Chevrolet 
or otherfine carathome, 
or wherever you travel, 
and RIH/LIT: “Rent It 
Here...Leave It There”! 





let HERTZ put you in the driver's seat! 


You may use your HERTZ AUTO- matic Charge Card, Air Travel, Rail Travel or other accredited charge card. 


Handsome entrance to Dorado Golf ¢ lub, Puerto Rico, striking spot to sip a De rby Daiquiri. John Stewart | 


/ 


Today’s light, light Puerto Rican rum inspires 


brilliant new cocktail: the Derby Daiquiri 


TTVHE DERBY DAIQUIRI is the magnum opus of an 
| inspired bartender at the Mai-Kai in Florida. 
A go-down-smooth drink with just the right 
amount of tingle supplied by today’s light, light 
Puerto Rican rum. 

What gives Puerto Rican rum its pleasing char- 
acter? The unfailing sun. An amiable « limate. And 
mountain torrents of crystal water. 

Equally important, Puerto Rican rums are dis- 


tilled at high proof—for dryness. Every drop is 


charcoal filtered. Then aged in oak that’s the law 
in Puerto Rico. So always select a brand with the 
words “Puerto Rican Rum” on the label. 

sh orange 


THE RECIPE: 7/2 


Juice; scant tsp. sugar; 


oz. fresh lime juic 
Puerto Rican 


in Waring 


Blendor: serve unstrained, Or use shaker, ice cubes, 


11% oz 


rum; cup crushed ice. Mix 15 to 20 sec, 


and strain. 


FREE BOOKLET! 31 Drink recipes. Write: 
Puerto Rico, Dept. FC-1, 666 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 19. 


Rums of 
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Karachi from his U.S. visit 
Camel Driver Bashir Ahmad 
changed man. Bashir, whose customary 
costume used to be 
and a sweaty turban, now swanked around 
town in a spiffy knee-length 
formal coat) and karakul cap, saw would 
Saddest 


Back in 
was a 
salwar 


baggy 


pants 
achkan (a 


be visitors by appointment only. 
of all more. 
Awaiting delivery of a truck given him by 
his U.S. host. Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson, Bashir has leased his came ind 
cart to a relative. 


Bashir is a camel driver no 


essive editions 


written by 


Thumbing through suc« 
of a bestselling college text 


President Kennedy 


the sharp eved nabobs of the U.S. 


economist 
Cham 
ber of Commerce delightedly noted signs 
of creeping detlation. Back in 1948. in the 
his Economics, An Intro- 
M.I.T. Professor Paul 
Samuelson, 46. argued that price rises of 
up to s¢ a year were only mildly intla- 


1avorite 





first edition of 


ductory Analysis, 


tionary need not cause too great con 


cern,” In subsequent revisions of the b 


whittled away at 





Samuelson the pert 
innual price rise until this year, in 
the fifth 
a figure that he proceeded to cho 


Said the 


sible 
edition, he cut it to a mere 

ones 
wain to 1.56% in a recent speech 


itive Chamber: “We 


fessor will 





CONsery » the pro 
keep on talking and that his 
book will go through many more editions, 


For a pace from the 
diving décolletage of het 
opatra, Cinemactress Liz 
swathed herself in black 


head right on down 


change ol deep 
costumes m Cie 
Taylor, 25 
rom rain-hat ed 

pelvis-hugging 


joined Hus 


shopping 


past 
slacks to cowboy -hooted toes 
band Eddie Fisher, 33. on 
expedition in Rome. Even in this relative 
ly chaste garb, Liz proved capable of dis 





Eppre & Liz 
Gapes in the Eternal City. 
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had to leap from the path 
who 


rupting trathe 
ol a 
moment 


gaping motorist forgot for a 
where his brake was. 

This is like Dieppe said dazed ex- 
War Correspondent Quentin Reynolds, 
visit to Manhattan's jam 
the 
nation’s newest dance craze, the abdomen- 
wrenching Twist. “I'm glad | was there 


but I don't ever want to go again. 


59. alter a 
packed Peppermint Lounge to vic 





The U.S. Army 
tops in professional athletic talents. last 
week snared two more famous name 
New York Yankee Shortstop Tony 
Kubek, *s, married only two weeks, \ ho 
joined Wisconsin's Red Arrow Division at 
Fort Lewis. Wash.. and Green Bay P I 
Haliback Paul Hornung, top scorer u 


ilready up to its boot 








Hornunc & MeEpk 


Greetings from Uncle 


the National Football League 
next week to Fort Riley, Kans 


who reports 

it the end 
of a two-week deferment granted on med 
ical grounds. Said Hornung, who originally 
pinched 
then pronounced ft 
sorry that 
special 


was disqualified because of a 
neck 


exam I'm 


nerve in his 
after a 
my situation apparently 
attention, 


second 


needed 


This was one of the things I hoped 
most in the world to see some day.” said 
Jacqueline Kennedy. The treat: 34 relies 
buried with the boy Pharaoh Tutankha- 
men 33 centuries ago and put on display 
last week at Washington’s National Gal- 
lery of Art as the opening gun in a two- 
year U.S. tour sponsored by Egypt's De- 
partment of Antiquities. After 
pensively before a statuette o! the falcon 
headed god Horus, the First Lady inspect- 
ed solid-gold amulets and rings, alabaster 
miniature comin 





pausing 


vases and a solid-gold 








Jackie & EGypTIAN Rei 
T fmm King Tut 


Tact 
that held the mummified entrails of the 
s-vear-old king. Ahead of Jackie lay stil 
this month she 


exotic sights. Later 





ind private two 





will make pe 
to India and Pakistan. 

At a Washington press conterence M 
rine Corps Comm indant David M. Shoup 
Marine line on the 


1id down the current 


pressure for anti-Communist indoctrina 
tion of U.S, troops. Said the bespect icled 
World War II] Medal of Honor winnet 
We don't indoctrinate hate against any 
body. We're professional soldiers. We fight 
iny enemy the President designates.”” Be 
sides, added the 
struck a chord with veterans of the armed 
World War LI pro-Soviet prop 
You might build up a_ hate 
against one enemy and find’ yourselt hight 


general, in a line that 


services 


aganda 


another. { 





Unwilling to become the first nation t 
keep a Nobel 


his award 


prizewinner from collecting 
Russia shackled Boris 

Pasternak South Africa 

with utter gracelessness last week, granted 


ex-Zulu Chieftain Albert John Luthuli, 


since 


in 5 bowed 


62. a ten-day parole from the virtua 
house arrest under which he has lived 
since 199 so that he might travel to 
Oslo to accept the 1960 Nobel Peace 
Prize. This was done, grumbled Interior 


Minister Jan de Klerk notwithstanding 
the fact that the government fully realizes 
the award was not made on merit 


Busy with a scalpel instead of the steel 
led to two wom 





blades on which she 
world figure-skating championships 
shapely 
time out to 


ens 
and the 1956 Olympic crown 
Tenley Albright, 26. took 
announce her engagement to = greying 
crew-cut. Tudor Gardiner, 43. son of 
Maine’s late Governor (1929-33) William 
Tudor Gardiner. Tenley. a Harvard Med 
School graduate, still has five rugged years 


43 
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Going National 


Unlike Britain, a compact country 
abounding with newspapers of national 
character (ten daily, eight Sunday), the 
U.S. has no national newspapers. And 
there are many who doubt that the U.S. 
needs or would sustain one. The functions 
of a national newspaper are already per- 
formed by some of the nation’s newsmag- 
azines, as well as by news coverage on 
radio and TV. Moreover, the continen- 
tal span—2,807 miles—poses formidable 
problems to any paper trying to reach 
readers in Los Angeles, New York. Mada- 
waska, Me.. and Brownsville, Texas, with 
the same news at the same time. But de- 
spite such obstacles, two U.S. dailies were 


hz 





DEN MARTIN 


“JOURNAL'S” ROYSTER 





ent will end there. It will use pictures, 
which the Journal almost never does. 
Business news, says Journal Editor Ver- 
mont C. Royster, will vie for space with 
the full spectrum of world events: “This 
will be a paper aimed at the intelligent 
reader interested in what goes on around 
him.” If a preliminary trial run in Wash- 
ington, D.C. proves successful, the Ob- 
server is likely to branch out into the 
same multiple publication as its parent. 
And it hopes to pick up much the same 
sort of regional advertising that underpins 
the Journal’s four editions. Projected cost 
per copy: 25¢ for a 16- to 32-page paper. 

By Installments. The other paper with 
national aspirations is the New York 
Times (circ. 680,000) which, although it 


THE NATIONAL OBSERUER. 









Cater kW egeniens Oven US 





Tewmarroe + Hampwtal-it + Careulas Vetewwteut amd Pertabde by tur 


“OBSERVER” DuMMY 


From an accredited parent, a bold offspring. 


busy last week preparing to assume a na- 
tional look. 

Complete Credentials. Of the two, the 
one with the more nearly complete set of 
national credentials is the Wall Street 
Journal (circ. 774,000). Although the 
Journal is not a daily of general coverage 
but a newspaper for businessmen, its four 
regional editions (Paci‘ic, Eastern. Mid- 
west, Southwest) already give it national 
distribution. On the Journal’s broad dis- 
tribution base—subscribers in all but a 
handful of the nation’s 3,072 counties 
the paper is now preparing to publish a 
national weekly newspaper of general in- 
terest. 

Named the National Observer, a title 
acquired from a Minneapolis monthly de- 
voted to Masonry, the Journal's offspring 
will be born sometime early next year. It 
will be patterned roughly after Britain's 
big Sunday nationals, notably the Observ- 
er and the Sunday Times. And although it 
will keep the Journal’s six-column make- 
up, the Observer's resemblance to its par- 
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is printed only in New York, already has 
subscribers in all 50 states. The Times 
plans to go national by installments. En- 
couraged by the success of the Wall Street 
Journal’s Pacific Coast edition (circ. 137,- 
000), the Times will introduce install- 
ment No, 1 late next year: a Los Angeles- 
based West Coast edition. It intends to 
solicit much of its circulation in the Los 
Angeles area. But the Western Times also 
intends to reach far-flung subscribers by 
airmail on the day of issue elsewhere in 
California, in Oregon and Washington, and 
possibly Alaska, British Columbia and 
Mexico. On a selective basis, the Times 
will also invade inland points such as 
Reno, Las Vegas, Salt Lake City and 
Phoenix. 

The 75-man West Coast Times staff 
will consist largely of advertising, circula- 
tion and distribution personnel. Similarly, 
the duties of John B. Olson, 41, who was 
hired away from the St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Times to take charge in Los Angeles, will 
be more managerial than editorial. Like 


the Times's Paris-based international edi- 
tion (which in a year has scarcely put a 
dent in the New York Herald Tribune’s 
solidly established European edition, also 
headquartered in Paris), the Western 
Times: will be written almost entirely in 
New York. The whole operation wil’ be 
bossed from New York by Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager Andrew Fisher, 40. Borrow- 
ing a practice long used by national maga- 
zines, the Times will transmit stories west 
by perforated tapes that will activate 
automatic typesetting machines at the 
Times’s Los Angeles job-printer. 

To be published every day but Sunday, 
the Western Times hopes to attract re- 
gional ads with a package deal: adver- 
tisers can buy space in either the Western 
or parent edition, or both. But while the 
paper will compete with Western dailies 
for advertisements, it does not intend to 
compete for local news coverage. Western 
subscribers will get the New York Times 
minus those stories of purely parochial 
East Coast interest. 

As an Eastern import, the Times will 
buck some sturdy Western papers, among 
them the San Francisco Chronicle—one 
of the fastest-growing dailies in the U.S. 
—and the big, powerful. conservative Los 
Angeles Times (circ. 549,000). But Los 
Angeles Times Publisher Norman Chan- 
dler sees little chance of collision with the 
invader: “I think it’s more apt to be com- 
petitive with the Wall Street Journal.” 
Estimated size of the Western Times: 32 
pages, or about half the size of the New 
York paper. Estimated starting circula- 
tion: 100,000. Newsstand price: 10¢. 


. 
Disgruntled Reader 

“I am sending you a letter,” the tel- 
ephone caller told John D. B. Junor, edi- 
tor of the London Sunday Express (circ. 
3,766,724). “Maybe you would like to 
publish it.’ To Editor Junor, that was the 
understatement of the week. The very 
next Sunday, at the very top of the 
Readers’ Letters column on page 4, under 
the headline “I protest—” appeared the 
work of Junor’s caller. It was signed 
Beaverbrook—the one man in all England 
who can be sure his letters to the Express 
will always be published. 

As Express proprietor and Junor’s boss, 
British Press Lord Beaverbrook was only 
exercising a publisher's right to disagree 
with his own paper. A devout and hymn- 
singing Presbyterian, the Beaver had been 
irritated by a Sunday Express story about 
some British clergymen who deplored the 
assault tactics of door-to-door canvassers 
for two religious faiths: Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses and the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints (Mormons). Thundered 
disgruntled Reader Beaverbrook: -‘‘Mor- 
mon missionaries represent an important 
and dignified branch of the Christian reli- 
gion. Their people in Utah and elsewhere 
are good-living and God-fearing citizens 
. . - Paragraphs and interviews denounc- 
ing Mormon missionaries should not be 
given publicity in the Sunday Express.” 
Said Sunday Express Editor Junor, who 
got the message: “The letter speaks for 
itself.” 
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The Fleetwood Sixt 


lap ee a 


One out of every seven Cadillac craftsmen devotes his full time 


to the testing and inspection of every Cadillac ear. 


he 
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PENTHOUSE INSURANCE 


. for modern-minded apartment-house owners 
is Hie new Apartment Package Policy, another first 
from Phoenix of Hartford. From penthouse to sub- 
cellar, the Apartment Policy covers your property 
like paint, gives you exceptionally broad protection 
in one package, cuts your premiums at least 20%! 
The Apartment Package Policy is another example 
of insurance created from your point of view... 
the Phoenix and your Independent Agent. When 
customers ask, ‘‘Why can’t I have a policy like this?” 
we listen carefully— then find a way to do as you say. 
You'd be surprised how much we learn from putting 
ourselves in your shoes. To find out more about the 
Phoenix Apartment Policy and other coverages that 
solve insurance problems, ask the man who plans 


"em: your Independent Agent. 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. © THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. ¢ EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO, 
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AN INDEPENDENT PHOENIX AGENT 


PROTECTS YOUR PROFITS AND PROPERTY 


 Dhoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


of surgical residency ahead of her, and 
plans to re-enter skating competition only 
if she can fit it in between hospital and 
| homemaking. Gardiner, a Harvardman 
| (class of ‘40}, whose previous marriage 
poe in divorce, has forsaken a law 
career to work for a Ph.D. in classical 
philology, eventually hopes to teach. 


Léopold Sédor Senaher: 55. Poet-Pres- 
ident of the West African Republic of 


| Senegal, acquitted himself well in both 





roles last week. At the United Nations 
Senghor rose to deliver a home truth to 
his fellow Africans: that imperialism 
comes in all colors, “brown, yellow or 
black” as well as white. In Washington, he 
talked politics with President Kennedy 
iambics with Fellow Poets Carl Sandburg 
83, and Langston Hughes. 59. at a White 
House luncheon. And in Cambridge 


| Mass., Senghor, whose first wife was an 


African and whose second is a white 
woman, wowed Harvard's French-speak 
ing literary set by reading two of his 
poems—La Femme Blanche and La 
Femme Noire. Sample verses 

Naked woman, dark woman, 

In the shadow of your hair, 

My anguish is lightened by the near 

suns Of your eyes. 


At her coming-out party in London's 
smart Quaglino’s restaurant, Celia Sandys 
17. daughter of Britain's Commonwealth 
Relations Minister Duncan Sandys and 
granddaughter of Sir Winston Churchill, 
was honored by a visit from the Former 
Naval Person himself, now 86. “I shall be 
staying only a half hour, my dear,” said 
Sir Winston, who had just got over a 
slight cold. But as he sipped champagne 
and surveyed the 200 dancers in the ball- 
room, Sir Winston let his first half hour 
slip by, then another and most of a third. 
At 12:20 a.m. he finally kissed his grand- 
daughter good night. steered Lady 
Churchill into an elevator and headed for 


home, 57 minutes behind schedule. 


As diplomats of 68 nations assembled 
to congratulate him on his forthcoming 
Soth birthday (Nov. 25) and the third 
anniversary of his coronation. Pope John 
XXIII unburdened himself of a sobering 
exhortation. “Grounds for fear for the 


| future of mankind are not lacking.” said 


the Pontiff. This, he added, makes it all 
the more urgent for men to “use well the 
time given them to act in favor of peace. 
of civilization and of true progress.” 


Turkish President Canied Gursel 
beamed with pride as he roared away 
from Ankara’s new Parliament building 
in the first auto ever made in Turkey, a 
four-cylinder, 60-h.p. job, with a chauf- 
feur at the wheel. A scant 100 yards later, 
General Gursel’s smile froze as the auto 
coughed and died. “We made this car 
with the Western part of our minds,” he 


| berated the chauffeur, “but with the Ori- 


ental part we forgot to put gasoline in it.” 
So saying, General Gursel stepped into 
a fully gassed Detroit job, purred on 
his way. 
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This is TWA’s new terminal in Los Angeles. It is 
designed to bring greater service and dependability 
to today’s jet-minded travelers. The latest of several 
new TWA terminals in major world centers, it 
includes all the newest TWA features created to 
speed your arrival and departure. You walk right 
through at the flight gate with TWA new jet check- 


ROME—new TWA facilities serving Rome, 
opened this year in the new terminal at 
the Leonardo da Vinci Airport, Fiumicino. 


NEW YORK—this TWA terminal soon to 
open at the International Airport reflects 
the jet age in soaring concrete. 





in and boarding system. Your bags arrive faster than 
ever, thanks to the revolutionary new “carousel” 
baggage delivery system. You save time at both ends 
of your trip when you fly TWA ...a leader in on-time 
performance among 
the majer transcon- 
tinental airlines. 


THE 
SUPERJET 
| 4 AIRLINE 
USA‘ EVROPE AFRICA ASIA 


CHICAGO—coming soon TWA’s new, jet 
age terminal with many new features at 
O'Hare International Airport 





The “sound you can see” means savings 
you can see! If you let a Dictaphone Time- 
Master dictating machine take dictation for 
your secretary, you save money. 

In terms of dollars and cents, this advanced 
method will record your messages far more 
economically and conveniently. And it will free 
your secretary for a multitude of other duties. 

For the Time-Master utilizes the most prac- 
tical recording medium ever developed for 


3 


Lime master 


dictation —the unique Dictabelt Record, the 
“sound you can see.’’ Recording is on visible 
tone grooves. You always know exactly where 
you are. There's no rehandling, you get a 
fresh surface every time for just pennies. 

As the most experienced name in the field, 
Dictaphone Corporation is best qualified to 
help you reduce a very substantial drain on 
profits.Why not have a Dictaphone Represent- 
ative survey your needs today? 





Dictaphone the sound you can see 








EDUCATION 





Back to the Sandbox 


Because his idea of education is a rath- 
er special one, Ken Reiner was disgusted 
with his daughter's lack of progress in 
public school. Because he is a millionaire 
he found a rather special solution to his 
problem. He built a school of his own 
and now that it is in operation. Reiner 
and his children are content. It is a rath- 
er special school. 

To most educators 
siveness died of overindulgence ten years 
ago, and the return to discipline is well 
advanced. But to Ken Reiner, permis- 


classroom permis- 





FouNDER REINER 


siveness makes happy children happier 
and good teachers better. and at his Mid- 
town School in Hollywood's Silver Lake 
district, he has taken it to new heights. 
The children may write on the walls 
throw sand and food at each other, shun 
their classes and practice card tricks and 
wander about the fanciful school grounds 
all day, smiling at the wonder of it all. 
The teachers, wary of inhibiting the chil- 
dren, let them do whatever they want to 
do, and what they usually want to do 
is play. 

Pie and Arithmetic. Inside the four 
octagonal, glass-sided buildings 
are in session: arithmetic is cutting up an 
apple pie and observing how it disappears 
as it is eaten. The children may lie on the 
floor and chat with each other while the 
teacher recites the lesson and, if even that 
bores them, they are free to wander out- 
side to play among the jungle gyms. the 
playboats and sandboxes, the swings and 
the barbecue pit. If a teacher asks for a 
composition, she is the one who gets out 
the pad and pencil; the student will dic- 
tate it to her and she will type it up for 
him. 


classes 
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Midtown’s 60 students are set 
four groups—the 24-to-5. the 
to-9. and a top form for the 9-to-17-year- 
olds. Eleven teachers are on hand to offer 
guidance. but their classes are chaotic and 
short. If the children take no interest in 
the lesson, the teachers spend their time 
sawing up boards or joining the children 
at play. 

The headmistress is Reiner’s freethink- 
ing wife Alice. “We try hard not to 
impose phony adult standards.” she says. 
‘They learn by doing. If they want to 
take oif all their clothes, that’s perfectly 
all right with us. The parents aren't quite 


ipart in 


Chass At MiptowNn 
Lots of applesouce. 


ready for that yet, but they did agree 
that the girls could strip down to bikinis.” 
Says a parent: “They learn without real 
izing they're learning. It makes us feel 
like such good parents.” 

It Looked Foggy. Learning without 
knowing it may mean making applesauce 
(a big thing at Midtown), or it may 
mean taking a trip to the mountains to 
gather material for class. One group spent 
a day on Mount Baldy last winter, played 
happily in the snow, then came back to 
school to have their teacher record their 
conversation. The result is Midtown’s be- 
ginning-readers’ primer. a work of the 
children's own creation: “Snow in the 
mountains. It looked smoggy. It looked 
frosty. It looked foggy. It looked dark. It 
felt cold. Then it rained. Then it hailed. 
Then it snowed 

Teacher Walter Merlino last week pro- 
vided his students with a superb example 
of the Midtown dogma of doing, not 
learning. He suggested that his class go 
to the Los Angeles Federal Building to 
join women demonstrators in a march 
against atomic testing. “You should feel 
strongly against atom testing before you 


march.” cautioned Merlino, who then 
talked foggily about fallout, concluding 
“The point is to at least stop the U.S. and 
at least cut the amount of fallout in half. 
Who wants to go?” Every child, presum- 
ably filled with strong feelings. raised his 
hand. 

"| Couldn't Go Back." Reiner. a vastly 
successful manufacturer of women’s hair 
clips (Tre, Aug. to, 1959). was himselt 
educated at New York's progressive Eth- 
ical Culture School and at Purdue. To 
keep his school running, he contributes 
about $100.000 a year toward the differ- 
ence between tuition and costs. The six 
acre filled ravine where the school stands 
and the dazzling buildings cost him a mil- 
lion dollars, and Midtown’s impressive ar- 
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ray of planned improvements may cost a 
half-million more. 

From all this. the brighter students 
though short on the three Rs, get a dis- 
turbing sophistication. “I couldn't go back 
to public school.” said one boy. “My 
teachers didn’t understand me.” Another 
asked why he took no interest in mathe- 
matics if he wished to become an inven- 
tor, said: “I'll get mechanical brains to do 
that kind of stuff.” 

An occasional student, though, is wor- 
ried that a Midtown education will leave 
him rudderless in the hard and heavy 
waters of the world. Said Tom Perley 
to: “I want to be a doctor, and so next 
year I'm going to public school for the 
sixth grade so I can get used to doing 
homework.” But the teachers of Mid- 
town's children like the school fine. Ex- 
ulted Teacher John Moran: “You know 
what I did yesterday? Peeled apples" 
Walter Merlino advertises his own case 
as a cheering example. “They might not 
want to be organization men.” he said 
finding comfort for his students. “They 
may end up as teachers in a_ private 





school.” 
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Texans for Integration 


The mostly white student body and the 
faculty of the University of Texas turned 


| against their regents last week in a sharp 


demand for full integration of the South's 
biggest campus. In an atmosphere charged 
with resentment, rebellion and disgust. 
Chancellor Harry Ransom and President 
Joseph Smiley found themselves paralyzed 
by the need to accommodate the segrega- 
tionist regents and unable to drop racial 
bars at a campus that plainly wanted 
them dropped. 

With classroom integration 
established (there are about 
among the 
glossary of 


tenuously 
200 Negroes 
20,396 absurd 
race-based regulations still 
rules in Austin. Negroes may not spend 
free hours in the sitting rooms of white 
dormitories, may take only minor roles in 
drama-department productions, may not 
play varsity sports. Paradoxically, they 
may visit white students in dormitory bed- 
rooms if the door is kept closed, but may 
not visit in the dining rooms or social 
areas. Said a dormitory housekeeper to a 
Negro girl visiting the television room of 
a white dorm: “This is a public area. 
Therefore it's segregated. 

Negroes on the Teams. Last spring, 
campus opinion began openly to buck the 
regents on two important scores 


students), an 


integra- 


tion of dormitories and varsity teams, 
The student assembly voted 22 to 2 to 
integrate Texas’ teams, 23 to o to inte- 


grate a men’s dorm. But the nine regents, 
all of them appointed by segregationist 
Governor Price Danie! and former Gov- 
ernor Allan Shivers, voted to ignore the 
students’ voice. “Narrow-minded, back- 
ward and hypocritical,” Student President 
Maurice Olian called the regents’ decision. 

With the opening of school, tension be- 
gan to mount, The regents were presented 
with a resolution, 
dents, demanding integration of athletics. 
Fifty-five Negroes held sit-ins at segre- 
gated dormitories, and about them 
were put on disciplinary probation, That 
was too much for the faculty, Denouncing 
the administration's inquisition and pun- 
ishment of the Negroes, Law Professor 
Ernest Goldstein said: “What happened 
was they collected all the known Negroes 
and then they asked them, ‘Are you now 
or have you ever been a member of the 
Negro race?’ ” 

While student leaders demonstrated and 
voted 5,132 to 3,293 in favor of athletics 
integration, Professor Goldstein circulated 
a resolution of his own. It denounced the 
dorm regulations as designed to “degrade 
the dignity of the individual, subvert the 
academic community and interfere with 
the educational process.’ The resolution 
was adopted by the faculty assembly, 308- 
34, then put in the mail for a vote of the 
full faculty. In the face of both student 
and faculty votes, the Regents insisted 
that the integrationist force on the cam- 
pus was a mere “vocal minority.” 

A Test in Court. The students raised 
money throughout the week to take the 
university to court in a test of its integra- 
tion policies. The faculty cheered them on 
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and contributed to the legal-aid fund. 
When students gathered outside the fac- 
ulty assembly to applaud their teachers, 
Goldstein (by this time the clear leader of 
a popular revolt) appeared in an open 
window, coattails flapping, to encourage 
the legal fight. “Raise as much money as 
you can,” he said, assuring them that they 
would win in court. “Of can't 
actually suggest this. I'm employed by 
the defendant.” 

Much as Chancellor Ransom and Presi- 


course, I 


dent Smiley seemed apostles of segrega 
tion, those the struggle said 
both men were unhappy voices of the re 
gents’ contradictory and ill-spoken views. 
Both seemed angry that the regents had 
forced the administration on the course it 
had struck, and both hinted that their 
sympathies lay with the faculty. Ransom, 
whose administrative philosophy is more 
to encourage dissent than to resolve it, 
said: “We should proceed with both a 
respect for the public trusteeship of the 
regents on the one hand and the com- 
pletely honest and sincere expression of 
opinion of the members of the university 
community on the other.” But that the 
regents were as responsible in their public 
trusteeship seemed dubious; the most re- 
cent poll of public opinion in Texas 
showed that favored school inte- 
gration by 2 to 1. 

The students have been more cheered 
by the faculty than saddened by the re- 
gents. Encouraged in their forceful, legal, 
quiet rebellion, they gather each morning 
near the administration building, where, 
beneath the university tower, they recite 
over and over in unison the inscription 
written there as the university’s motto: 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” 
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Whose Side Is God On? 


Could God sometimes be on the side of 
the Communists? “I've been suggesting 
that possibility for vears.’’ John Bennett 
smiled to a friend last week. “But all of a 
sudden they kick up a fuss about it.’ One 
reason for the fuss is that the cold war is 
hotter than ever; another is that slight 
smiling Congregationalist John Coleman 
Bennett, 59, is now dean of the faculty at 
Manhattan's prestigious Union Theol 
cal Seminary and one of the leaders of 
U.S. Protestant thought. 

Like his famed predecessor, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Bennett is a liberal with a some- 
what acid view of the goodness of man. 
The son of a Presbyterian pastor in Mor- 
ristown, N.J., he pointed for the ministry 
as an undergraduate at Williams, went on 
to Oxford for an A.B. in theology and to 
Union for his bachelor of divinity degree. 
He has spent his whole career teaching in 
seminaries, and has made “idolatrous” 
Communism his major study. In 1948 he 
published (and last year updated) the 
book for which he is best known: Chiisti- 
anity and Communism. He co-edits the 
liberal religious biweekly Christianity and 
Crisis, supports U.N. recognition of Red 
China (“The isolating of China is the 
worst possible policy Bennett's teach- 
ing subject at Union is social ethics, and 
in the speech, made before a Roman 
Catholic group in Washington, that 
“kicked up a fuss” last week. he grappled 
with the ethical agonies of Atomic Man. 
@ Ox Communism, Dr. Bennett has long 
warned Christians against thinking that 
God is automatically on the side of the 
West; “The very atheism of Communism 
is a judgment upon the churches, which 
for so long were unconcerned about the 
victims of the Industrial Revolution and 
early capitalism and which have usually 
been ornaments of the status quo, no mat- 
ter how unjust it has been. The tempta- 
tion to turn the cold war into a holy cru- 
sade is ever with us, and insofar as we 
yield to it. we make impossible the toler- 
ance and humaneness which must yet 
come into international relations if there 
is to be a future for mankind.” 

e On Coexistence, Bennett thinks that 
those who talk of “complete victory” in 
the cold war are really talking about com- 
plete defeat. “To all such people I must 
say that one element in the moral life is 
the kind of prudence that seeks to prevent 
the greater evil, and that their view of the 
cold war will almost certainly lead to hot 
war and to the nuclear catastrophe which 
will add to the victims of tyranny scores 
and perhaps hundreds of millions of new 
victims of Also. I say to them that 
the institutions of freedom in which they 
claim to believe so fervently are not like- 
ly to survive such a war. Whenever people 











war. 


say to me, ‘Give me liberty or give me 
death,’ and from these noble words deduce 
a cold war policy that is likely to lead to a 
nuclear catastrophe, I say, ‘If such a war 


should come, liberty will probably not 
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survive, and as for death, it is not only 
your death that is involved but the death 
of countless people who never made this 
choice. 

@ On U.S. Conservatives: “The fact that 
the United States is a status quo nation, 
fearful of radical change and influenced 
by a large body of opinion that is still 
committed to an uncritical capitalistic 
ideology, is one of the 


greatest obsta- 


cles to the success of the free world in 
holding its own against Communism. The 
utterly self-defeating character of the in- 
conservative anti- 
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Look before a moral leap. 


Communism in this country is amazing 
to contemplate.” 

e@ On THE NUCLEAR DILEMMA, which he 
feels is “the most bafiling of all our prob- 
lems,” Bennett thinks that a progressive 
moral deterioration has taken place in 
U.S. thinking, which began with the oblit- 
eration bombings of German and Jap- 
anese cities in World War II. “It has 
seemed ever since that the assumption 
underlying most attitudes is that there 
are no moral limits to the damage we may 
inflict on the enemy at a_ distance,” 
though there are still some scruples about 
what may be done to individuals at close 
hand. The U.S., Bennett feels, is in dan- 
ger of making “a moral leap from the 
posture of deterrence to the will to initi- 
ate nuclear war at some stage in a conflict, 
and that this moral leap has not 
faced and discussed among us.” The 
churches, he feels, can do little or nothing 
to condition the course of the Berlin cri- 
sis. “But it is not too late for us to ask 
what are the Christian resources 
tant and Catholic, to change the patterns 
of thought about nuclear war in this coun- 
try and to prepare us for a wider range of 
choice in the next crisis and the next.” 
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Suffer the Little Children 


‘Unless a man be born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost. he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.” These words of 
Jesus in John 3:5, apparently slamming 
heaven's door on all who have never been 
cleansed of original sin by baptism. have 
made perplexing problems for theologians 
through the centuries. As a loophole for 
adults who are pious but ignorant of the 
faith, such as savages and those who died 
before Christ. the Roman Catholic 
Church recognizes a “baptism of desire,” 
and Protestant churches in general let the 
question rest upon the mercy of God. But 
the case of unbaptized infants is a more 
poignant matter. 

St. Augustine 
to the eternal flames of hell 
thought distressed him. “I am 
beset by no small difficulties.” he 
“and I am quite at a loss what to answer. 
Though | define the 
their damnation. yet I do not dare to say 
that it would have been better for them 
not to exist than to exist as they now 
are.” Martin Luther agreed with Augus- 
tine. John Calvin sidestepped the issue by 
stressing predestination: if an infant was 
elected for salvation, Calvin held, lack of 
baptism could not keep him from it, and 
if he was damned to hell, baptism could 
not save him. Beginning with Thomas 
Aquinas, Catholics began to consign un- 
baptized children to a fringe of hell called 
Limbo (from the Latin limbus, meaning 
hem or border), in which they exist in a 
state as happy as possible for worldly 
creatures but are denied for all eternity 
the supreme happiness of heaven. 

The late Father Vincent Wilkin, S.J. 
Roman Catholic chaplain at England's 
University of Liverpool, was agonized by 
the problem. “There must be a solution 
somewhere,” he wrote. and he left behind 
him a book, From Limbo to Heaven 
(Sheed & Ward; $3), in which he tried 
to puzzle out a solution for the dilemma 
of the children. 

In Jesuit Wilkin’s solution, unbaptized 
babies get into heaven, but not until the 
end of the world. On the last day, when 
Christian dogma holds that Christ will 
come again to judge the living and the 
dead. the Gospel specifies that there will 
be a general resurrection of all who have 
died since the world’s beginning—includ- 
ing those in hell. 

This in effect will put an end to the in- 
stitution of death, which dogma says is a 
consequence of original sin. Thus, Father 
Wilkin argues. original sin will obviously 
be wiped from the books along with death. 
And since the only sin the unbaptized 
infants have against their account is orig- 
inal sin, they will then be 
into heaven. Grownups have committed 
other sins. and in the Last Judgment they 
will be condemned to expiate them in 
purgatory or suffer for them forever in 
hell, but not so the babies. “The unbap- 
tized infants go to heaven.” writes Father 
Wilkin, plainly delighted to have found a 
just solution to a dilemma that has made 
Catholic theologians uneasy for centuries. 
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Who gets it off the ground fast? 








At the heart of our missile program is the Titan. The 
faster we can launch it, the more likely it is we'll never 
have to. With most liquid propel- 
lant systems, it takes hours to get 
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licks all three problems of storability, maneuverabil- 
ity and thrust. Loaded with hydrazine, the Titan is 
ready to go in minutes rather than 
hours; it has tremendous thrust 


the Titan off the ground, because it and long range; and it can be redi- 
can’t be loaded until it’s ready to rected in flight. Olin is the only 
go. Solid fuels can be loaded in ad- large-scale producer of anhydrous 


vance, but they don’t give a missile 

the maneuverability in the air or the thrust, per 
pound of fuel, that liquids do. = Olin has developed 
anhydrous hydrazine, a unique liquid propellant that 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 40 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


hydrazine, which has been selected 
to power not only Titan II but Dyna-Soar and other 
exploratory vehicles. » Another creative solution to 
a problem... from the Chemicals Division of Olin. 
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Moments 


In 
Medic 

edicine 
Phe first years of the new United States demanded much 
of the men who helped shape the union, and Doctor 
Benjamin Rush proved worthy of the challenge. A 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, Rush was 
also an Army Surgeon and teacher. He was a man who 
backed up his moral convictions with great physical 
courage. In 1793, a yellow lever epidemic scourged 
Philadelphia, then capital of the fledgling nation. 
While others fled, Rush stayed on to try to help the 
sick, and himsell survived two attacks of fever. Though 


many of his ideas were controversial, he has come to be 
known as the United States’ first great physician, 
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BENJAMIN RUSH: Physician, Pedant, Patriolt—one of a series 


of original oil paintings commissioned by Parke-Davis 


Men like Benjamin Rush, who will persevere for the 
common good despite personal danger, benefit all 
mankind. It is this kind of individual courage that 
has raised medicine from unscientific beginnings 
to today's skilled and dedicated profession. 


At Parke-Davis, the vital search never stops for better 
medicines for use by medical and pharmaceutical 
professions to combat illness and disease. It started 
in 1866; it continues today. Research such as this 
helps make possible longer, pleasanter, more useful 
lives for you and your family. 
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Boston's Nortu ENpb 


In slums 


THE CITY 


Deplanning the Planners 

U.S. planners and redevelopers. in try- 
ing to save U.S. cities. are in reality de- 
stroying them, Attached to the outmoded 
ideals of Ebenezer Howard's Garden City 
and Le Corbusier's Radiant City. they are 
creating a future wilderness of standard- 
ized, monotonous never-never lands. This 
is the contentious charge of Critic Jane 
Jacobs in a new, passionately argued and 
well-documented book (The Death and 
Life of Great American Cities), which has 
planners all shook up. 

What is a city? demands Mrs. Jacobs 
in effect. It is, among other things, the 
shriek of children scooting in the streets, 
the clamor of crowded living: the neigh- 
borhood butcher's, where the housewife 
can leave her door key, and the corner 
delicatessen that stays open past mid- 
night; the locksmith and the cobbler, and 
the florist’s potted sidewalk garden: the 
front-stoop squads with time and chitchat 
on their hands; the old man gazing like a 
mute portrait from the frame of_ his 
second-story window: and the strangely 
silent Sunday morning, sweet with the 
smell of freshly washed streets. 

Marvels of Dullness. What have the 
planners put in its place? Low-income 
projects that “become worse centers of 
delinquency, vandalism and general hope- 
lessness than the slums”: middle-income 
housing projects that are “truly marvels 
of dullness and regimentation™: cultural 
centers that are “unable to support a good 
bookstore civic centers “that are avoid- 
ed by everyone but bums”; promenades 
that go from no place to nowhere and 
have no promenaders. 

Obsessed with statistics and blueprints, 
city planners and rebuilders forget to find 
out what the people whom they trans- 
plant by the blockful really want. Author 
Jacobs quotes a tenant from a Manhattan 
housing project set in the customary 
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grassed areas dear to all rebuilders T hey 
threw our homes down and pushed us here 
and pushed our friends somewhere else. 
We don’t have a place to get a cup of 
cotiee or a paper even, or borrow s50¢ ... 
But the big men come and look at that 
grass and say, ‘Isn't that wonderful! Now 
the poor have everything! 

Down with Superblocks. Successful 
neighborhoods, Mrs. Jacobs argues. may 
have all the earmarks of slums but para- 
doxically have great vitality. In Boston's 
North End district, for example. rents are 
low, the blocks are small but densely pop- 
ulated, and small shops prosper. Streets 
and sidewalks sparkle with activity 
everybody knows everybody else, and out- 
siders like to stroll there. And in the face 
of all the city planners’ tenets, North End 
has the lowest delinquency, disease and 
infant mortality rates in the city. Yet 
planners keep talking of the need to “re- 
develop” North End, and bankers almost 
always refuse to lend money there for 
local construction. Why? Explains one 
banker: “It’s a slum!” 

Critic Jacobs would rebuild successful 
neighborhoods in all their diversity, so 
that the apartment dweller can get a shoe 
fixed, buy a record, pick up a newspaper, 
all within 
easy strolling distance of his front door. 
Blocks should be short (the superblock is 
a bleak abomination 


get a drink or go to a movie 


says Jacobs) and 


population dense. Such streets are “po- 
liced” by the people themselves—shop- 
keepers. strollers, housewives glancing out 
of parlor windows. Mrs. Jacobs points out 
that the deserted streets of housing proj- 


ects have a far higher rate of assaults and 





The planners, dreaming of the Garden 
City, remain oblivious to such realities in 
city life, and build on. Snaps Mrs. Jacobs 

This is not the rebuilding of cities. This 
is the sacking of cities.’ 
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It is a longtime f 






ishion dictum, veri- 
hed daily in millions of beauty parlors 
that great be auly requires great personal 
sufiering. By that standard, there should 
be nothing so lovely as a woman's feet. 
Through the ages, female toes, insteps and 
heels have been pummeled, prodded and 
ultimately propelled into shoes that re- 
semble the human foot purely coinciden- 
tally and only occasionally. * 
toe look, still so popular last year that a 





he pointed 


Texas doctor made a fortune amputating 
little toes, gradually gave way to a round 
er toe before blunting ou altogether into 
this year’s square look. Once into the 
shoes, only the problem of walking on the 
ever-so-chic, sliver-thin heels remained. 
comfortable look in wom- 
en's shoes emerged. T he low-heeled Casy 
fitting shoe is not only in: it seems to 
be in for the foreseeable future. 

Once associated with the ro4os. when 
lady lieutenants marched to war in sturdy 
thick-heeled footwear, the low-heeled shoe 
is now regarded as both practical and ele 
gant for evening and daytime. 

No longer must the working girl, de- 
terminedly fashionable even while fight 
ing for her spike-heeled balance on the 
subway, change at the office to the good 
old loafers stashed in her desk. No more 
must suburban housewives. in town for a 
day’s shopping and a night’s entertain- 
ment, lug their evening shoes (concealed 
in paper bags) around with them until 
dinner and high-heel time. Says Designer 
David Evins, a pioneer of the walking 
shoe; “Women want to get away from the 
4-in. needle heel. It has an artificial look. 
Today there is a feeling of desiring com 
fort and case in a shoe.” 

As women across the country have tes- 
tified by snapping up the low-heeled mod- 


This season 


els. the feeling has been around for quite 
a while. It was only a matter of waiting 
until fashion caught up with demand. 
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The Big Four 


Brought there by subway and limousine 
and bundled in worsted and furs, the pub- 
lic crowded into Manhattan's Carnegie 
Hall last week to hear 4 72-year-old man 
play the piano. Artur Rubinstein was 
Starting a marathon ten-concert series in 
which, as a gesture of gratitude to the 
public he “loves like a w n he plans 
to unpack the most cherished contents of 
his “musical valise.” The series will do 
more than demonstrate the impeccable art- 





istry of the world’s most legendary vir 
tuoso. Like the late great Josef Hofmann’s 
remarkable series of concerts in Petrograd 
Russia, in 1913, it will, by comparison 
illuminate the defects and virtues of the 
men who stand with Rubinstein as the 
greatest living players of the piano. The 
list is not long; it includes only three 
more: Rudolf Serkin, Vladimir Horowitz 
and Sviatoslay Richter. 

rhe four men are as different in their 
relationship to the public as they are 
in their approach to the piano. While 
Rubinstein strides the stage with old 
fashioned exuberance and verve, Serkin is 
more nearly the scholar, Horowitz the 
prophet, and Richter the mystic. At 16 
Rubinstein’s vision of the good life was 





0 sit next to a lovely woman in a con- 
cert hall and hold her hand and listen to 
'chaikovsky”; with a gusto born of love 
he has been clutching the hand of the pub- 
lic ever since. And although he has long 
since banished Tchaikovsky from his va 

lise, he regularly summons to the great 
romantic literature of the piano—Brahms 
Schumann, Chopin, Debussy, Liszt—more 
poetry and grandeur than any other pian- 
ist alive. The moderns, Rubinstein thinks 
are best left to “the brilliant youngsters to 
whom these sounds are more natural 

(although one of the brilliant youngsters 
Van Cliburn, has emerged as Rubinstein’s 
logical successor as a master of the musical 
romantics ). 

Rubinstein, whom his friend Thom 
Mann called “that civilized man,” is a 
product of the same Europe that Mann 
knew, a Europe that also nurtured such 
pianists as Benno Moiseiwitsch and Wil- 
helm Backhaus. Indeed, Rubinstein could 
have stepped out of a Mann novel. His 
enthusiasm for food, wines, cigars, paint- 
ings and fine editions is legendary, and 
his cultural interests extend far beyond 
his music. He reads omnivorously in eight 
languages, hobnobs more with writers than 
he does with musicians, occasionally re- 
grets that he did not follow a youthful 
urge to become a novelist. His piano play- 
ing seems the consequence of all the char- 
acteristics that make him a remarkable 
man. Its outstanding characteristic is its 
sheer lack of complication, its sense of 
inevitability. 

Rubinstein prides himself on being 
very normal person” (“I don’t think any- 
one can beat me on that’), and when he 
sits down at the piano to ruminate on 
Chopin, say, or Schumann, he does so 














with the majestic air of a man who can 
look beneath the surface to the ultimate 
simplicities of great art. No other pianist 
achieves quite the same authority. nor 
does any other contemporary command 
Rubinstein’s remarkable elegance of tone, 
Big or small, the sound is always rich and 
full—in contrast to that of the younger 


pi 








lists who tend to treat the piano more 
percussively. 

The most romantic of modern pianists 
Rubinstein always carefully nurtures a 
hint of ix 
blood” in every performance. Occasion ally 





provisation, “a drop of fresh 


he maintains, “it is even better not to 
practice. A pianist should never take the 
performance out of his pocket instead of 
out of his heart.” Although he is the best 
classical record seller of all time i 
million records, with the Rachmaninoft 
Second } 
ular disk), he dislikes hearing his own re 
cordings because of the persistent fear that 
“I would want to make them again: I’ve 
learned something new and they haven't. 

RuDOLF SERKIN, 58, is a totally different 
type of artist. A retiring man, he gives 
only a fraction of the 100 


io Concerto as his most pop 





ius concerts 
that Rubinstein manages every year, de 
votes much of his time to his teaching 





responsibilities as head of the piano de 
partment at Curtis Institute and at the 
summer Music School and Festival he 
founded eleven seasons ago in Marlboro 





Vt. (Time, July 18, 1960). Born in Bohe 
mia of Russian parents, Serkin took hi 


early training in Vienna (along with Sing 
ing Hopeful Rudolf Bing and Fellow Piat 
ist George Szell), became a_ first-rate 





Horowrrz 
Chopin is a fireball exploc 
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chamber music player in a trio founded by 
Violinist Adolf Busch. As a soloist, he 
built an impressive—but not widespread 
reputation playing the music of Mozart 
Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms. scored 
a triumph when he made his U.S. orches 
tral debut with Toscanini and the New 
York Philharmonic in 1936. Now a U.S. 
citizen, Serkin only recently returned to 
Germany for the first time since Hitler 
came to power; “overwhelmed and terri- 
bly moved.” he gave a Beethoven recital 
in Berlin that brought him a cheering 
ovation from a capacity crowd. 

No major pianist since Artur Schnabel, 
an admirer of the young Serkin. has given 
so much time to teaching and advising 
young musicians; Pianists Eugene Istomin 
Gary Grafiman, Seymour Lipkin, Claude 
Frank, Lee Luvisi, all studied under him. 
Although he is not noted as a player of 
the moderns, Serkin teaches and occasion- 
ally even performs 2oth century works of 
fiendish difficulty, ¢.g.. Bela Bartok’s First 
Piano Concerto, which has been performed 
by virtually no other major pianist since 
its premiére in 1927. 

The wonder of Serkin’s success is that 
he achieved it with minimum natural 
equipment. Neither graceful nor relaxed 
on the piano bench, he ives an impres- 
sion of trying to club the instrument into 
submission—and often failing. The sound 
is big but not always pleasant, the style 





declamatory, the attack urgently propul- 
sive. Nor is Serkin a notable technician 
despite the fact that he spends hours in 
grinding practice. and even invents new 
fingerings so that the practice will not be 
come routine. What has enabled Serkin 
to triumph is the formidable quality of 
his musical intellect—and the exciting ten- 
sions that he manages to convey as musi- 
cal ideas, both subtle and adventurous 
struggle to life on his keyboard. 

Viapimir Horowrrz, now 57, has turned 
his back on his public for the past eight 
years, but he still manages to generate far 
more interest than most continuing trav- 
elers on the concert circuit. Recently, no 
fewer than 1,300 New Yorkers sent him a 
petition protesting his absence from the 
concert stage. Horowitz has been away be 
fore—from 1936 to 1938. when illness 
forced his temporary retirement—but his 
latest absence dates back to the spring of 
1953. Always terrified of concerts, he has 
used his leisure “to study a great deal of 
vocal and symphonic music I never previ- 
ously had a chance to know.” He is not 
at all sure whether he will ever again 
play in public. 

Horowitz, in fact. never wished to ap- 
pear in public. Trained at the Kiev Con- 
servatory he was forced into a concert 
career when his family lost its money dur- 
ing the revolution. He got his first big 
break when he filled in as a last-minute 
substitute and played the I'chaikovsky 
First Piano Concerto with a Hamburg 
orchestra, The conductor was so aston- 
ished by the young pianist’s first crashing 
chord that he jumped from the podium 
and ran to stare stupefied at Horowitz’ 
hands. (Soon afterward. Serkin heard 
Horowitz’ Chopin and found it “like a fire- 
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Wherever you go, 


Quaker State is the best 
engine life preserver! 


Hunting for the best motor oil your money can buy? 
It’s Quaker State! Super-refined from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil, this years-ahead, top- 
quality oil will help you keep your car on the road, 
out of the repair shop—and save you money. Remem- 
ber the best engine life preserver and always ask 
for Quaker State. Available most everywhere. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY. PA. 
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For the name of your nearest dealer, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25, 
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The man who goes far... 


obviously knows the value of planning ahead. And he proves it by travel- 
ing light . . . no matter where he globe-trots, because he travels First 
Class: 


And he always looks his fashionable best, for Manhattan” Delcot furnish- 





the carefree Delcot® (50% Kodel polyester, 50% cotton) route. 


ings never need ironing. They stay neat and wrinkle-free all day, thanks 
to exclusive Reserve Neatness™ Delcot Grip-Tab'™ shirt, $5.95. Delcot 
pajamas, $8.95. Delcot under- 


shorts, $2.00. The Manhattan 


Shirt Company, 1271 Avenue of 





Quality makers of the finest men's furnishings, 
the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. sportswear and Lady Manhattan® sportswear. 
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1 to come pian (Fell 
nil Gilels, two years younger 
an Richter, had already been famed in 
Russia for several years.) Richter fir 
attracted attention when he played the 
performance of Serge Prokofie, 
In 1939. for some time gave 
120 concert season in Russia and the 





satellites. His triun 
last winter was his first extensin trip to 
the West. 
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Rubinst nor the sheer, fi 
of a Serkin, nor the machine I 
of a Horowitz. But his technical equip- 


ment is excellent—as he demonst 








ited in 








Carnegie Hall when he played five Beetho 
ven sonatas in a single evening, his style 
always warm and flowing and never showv. 
What really enthralled U.S. audiences was 
y to sing his way into the 
rt of the music: no pianist 





Richter’s ab 





emotional 
can so persuasively Caress an elody so 
delicately coax a ino Into song. What 
Richter has in common with Rubinstein 
Serkin and Horowitz is the sort of hon 
esty that Rubinstein once defined as being 


not “afraid to feel. afraid to make a mis 








take.” That hone 
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Only a real Scotch whisky > 
offers light taste and Genuine Highland Character. Only it @ 
a real Scotch whisky could become such a classic holiday : 
gift. Year after year One Scotch Gift Stands Out...VAT 69. ‘i 
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One day soon the coat of this charm- 
ing little mink will have a market 
value of close to $100. A full-length 
lady’s coat made of 
Spring Hope” mutation pelts, care- 
fully matched, would command a 
retail price of perhaps $10,000. 
These light-colored pelts could 
lose half their value if they showed 
the slightest trace of corrosion stain 


from wire pens. Fur ranchers can ill 


Steel 


“Breath of 


This mink frolics in co pen made from a special type of Bethlehem zinc-coated wire. The photograph 
was taken at Sylvania Mink Farm Supply Co., Meadowlands, Pa. Victor D. Peternel is owner-monager 


Sparkling steel wire protects her $100 mink coat 


afford such losses. That’s why more 
and more mink pens are being made 
from Bethlehem’s “‘bethanized”’ steel 
wire with its special zinc coating 
which is applied to the steel by an 
electrolytic process. 

This improved coating has 
worked wonders in cutting down the 
Wire 


pure, 


rust-stained fur. 
99.9 


losses from 


coated with per cent 


electrolytic zinc resists the abrasion 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


from sharp mink claws as well as the 
corrosive effect of animal acids. 
Bethlehem pioneered the “beth 
anizing”’ process for steel wire nearly 
30 years ago. And our customers are 
still finding new uses for it—places 
where ordinary zinc coatings won’t 
do the best job. Bethanized wire is 
just one of hundreds of steel prod- 
ucts Bethlehem supplies for use by 


nearly every industry. 


“~ 
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The Ugly Yearling 


The greatest champion of American 
thoroughbreds died in 1947 and was bur- 
ied beneath the bluegrass of Kentucky's 
Faraway Farm. But the truth is that Man 
o’ War never really died. So firmly rooted 
is his legend that his portrait still hangs 
in a place of honor in the clubhouse of 
nearly every major U.S. race track. § 
storied was his running prowess that to- 
day, 41 years after his last race, Big Red's 
record remains the standard of purity and 
perfection against which the performance 
of every other race horse, sooner or later, 
must be measured. In 1948, there were 
hopes that Citation might get up into 
Red’s class. In 1953. it was Native Dancer 
that the dopesters were anxiously watch- 
ing. Both horses did everything that was 
asked of them; Citation became the first 
to win more than $1,000,000 racing, and 
Native Dancer won 21 races in 22 starts 
(sole loss: the Kentucky Derby). But 
sentimental turfmen still agreed that nei- 
ther was the equal of old Red. 

This year the horse most frequently 
bracketed with Man o° War is one of Big 
Red’s own great-grandsons (see chart): a 
doughty, walnut-hued, four-year-old geld- 
ing named Kelso. who runs like an ante- 
lope, eats like a longshoreman (10 qt. of 
oats daily), and is hooked on sugar cubes. 
The only race Kelso has lost this sea- 
son was the Washington Park Handicap, 
in which he finished fourth on a slippery 
track, under top weight of 132 Ibs. Run- 
ning against the best distance and weight- 
carrying horses in the nation. Kelso has 
won the Brooklyn, Suburban and Metro- 
politan Handicaps. the Whitney Stakes, 
the Jockey Club Gold Cup and the Wood- 
ward Stakes—under imposts as high as 
136 lbs. (Man 0’ War's top freight: 138 
Ibs.), over distances as long as two — 
by margins as wide as eight lengths. Says 
Veteran Thoroughbred Trainer Howard 
Hoffman: “I'd have to call Kelso a freak 
—a wonderful freak. He doesn't look like 
much, but he runs hard, carries weight and 
takes on all comers. He can win taking the 
lead or coming from behind. He doesn’t 
seem to care which—as long as he wins.” 

Biggest Title. In a total of only 20 
starts, Kelso has earned $707.155—an av- 
erage of $30,745 for every “mile he has 
raced. He was 1960's Horse of the Year, 
seems certain to become the third horse to 
win that honor two years in a row (the 
others: Whirlaway, Challedon). This 
week, with a lucky yellow ribbon wound 
into his forelock and Old Master Eddie 
Arcaro in his saddle. Kelso will parade to 
the post for the most important race of 
his brief career: the Washington Interna- 
tional, 14 miles over the turf at Mary- 
land’s Laurel Race Course. The stakes are 
a $70.000 winner's purse and the biggest 
title of them all: best race horse in the 
world. 

The International figures to be Kelso's 
toughest race. “The only time he’s ever 
been on his feet on the grass,” says Train- 
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er Carl Hanford, “is when he’s grazing in 
the backstretch or laying up for the win- 
ter.” Like most U.S. horses. Kelso is un- 
familiar with the “Newmarket barrier” 
start* used at Laurel. But Kelso's chief 
problem is the competition: the most for- 
midable field ever assembled in the bright 
ten-year history of the International. 
Danish Champion Wonderboy. winner of 
the Stockholm Grand Prix and the Oslo 
Cup, will be there. So will France's Misti, 
who showed in the Prix de Arc de Tri- 
omphe. Venezuela's Prenupcial, who won 
the rich Gran Premio Clasico Siméon Boli- 
var fortnight ago in Caracas, has trav- 
eled north for the occasion. Russia is send- 
ing two horses. and Ireland’s President 
Eamon de Valera has entered his cham- 
pion filly, Sail Cheoil. Also in the field: 


In which, instead of breaking from a me- 
chanical starting gate, the horses walk up to a 
tape stretched across the starting line and break 
when the tape is dropped. 


ALIBHA 
Sold fer $500,000 


the U.S.’s dangerous T.V. Lark, a seasoned 
grass runner who won the 1§-mi. Knicker- 
bocker Handicap fortnight ago in a rec- 
ord-breaking 2 min, 40 sec. Says Trainer 
Hanford: “This is going to be a hell of a 
race. But that should suit Kelso just fine. 
It seems as though he needs a challenge. 
When a horse gets to him, he seems to 
enjoy it—almost as though he were say- 
ing, ‘Oh, so you want to race, do you? 
Well. let’s see what you can do!’ ” 
Cantankerous Colt. As a yearling. Kel- 
so gave no hint that he would ever enjoy 
racing: the colt was so ugly and cantan- 
kerous that his owner, Mrs. Richard C. du 
Pont, despairingly ordered him gelded— 
decision that has come to cost her an es- 
timated $1,000,000 in stud fees. As a two- 
year-old, Kelso won only one race and 
retired to pasture with an injured leg. As 
a three-year-old, scrawny (g7o lbs.) and 
unpromising, Kelso was put up for sale— 
but there were no buyers. Then Trainer 
Hanford took charge. “He had so much 
speed out of the gate,” says Hanford, 
“that I figured he'd never be much of a 
stayer. But I took a chance and dropped 


GAINSBOROUGH 

Eng. Triple Crown in 

1918, great sire 

SELENE 

Great mare, won 
Top English sire $70,000 racing 
6 times, won Epsom 


Derby in ‘33. 
TERESINA 


Produced 9 winners 


TRACERY 

Best English 3-year 
old in 1912, U.S. born, 
BLUE TIT 


Dam of 4 stakes 
winners, 


in ‘48, never raced. 


BOUDOIR Il 
Placed in Irish 
Thousand Guinecs. 


Blood Linc 


YOUR HOST 


BLENHEIM II 

"30 Epsom Derby 
winner, sired Whirl- 
eway, Jet Pilot. 


MAH MAHAL 


MAHMOUD Stokes winner. 


Epsom Derby winner 
in "36. 


KAMPALA 
Produced 6 winners. 


CLARISSIMUS 
Maternal grandsire 
of unbeaten Pharis. 
LA SOUPE II 
Never raced, dam 
of 3 winners. 


Superb sprinter, won 13 
races, sired 59 winners. 


MAID OF FLIGHT 


Won 3 races, Kelso 


first foal. 


Blood Line 


SUNREIGH 
Disappointing racer, 
died young. 


CONTESSINA 
Imported, produced 
2 stokes winners. 


REIGH COUNT 
Kentucky Derby 
winner in ‘28. 


QUICKLY 
Won 32 races, dam 
of Count Speed 


COUNT FLEET 

Triple Crown winner, 
43 Horse of the Year 
MAIDODUNTREATH 
Never raced, 

foaled Mrs. Fuddy 


MAN O° WAR 
Horse of the Century 
won 20 of 21 races, 
world record holder 


MID VICTORIAN 
Good producer 


HASTE 

Won Saratoga 
Special in 1925 
STEPHANIE 

Dom of Crout au Pot, 
who won 35 roces 


FAIR PLAY 

Top U.S. sire 

in 20, (24, ‘27 
MAHUBAH 

Bred only to Foir 
Play, raced 3 times. 


VICTORIAN 


28 Preakness winner, 


won 18 of 39 starts. 


BLACK BETTY 
Mediocre racer, 














The gentle sleep of 
The Christian Brothers Wines 


The Brothers let all their 
wines rest until they are ma- 
tured to perfection. This slow 
mellowing gives you a richer 
wine. 


Patience is the precious ele- 


ment in every bottle of The 
Christian Brothers Wine. 
At cocktail hour or whenever friends 


drop in—enjoy The Christian Brothers 
California Sherry. 





Chnshan 
> Brothers 


Produced and bottled by The Christian Brothers of California, makers of fine wines, sparkling 
wines, vermouths and brandy. Sole Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., New York, New York. 





him in a one-mile allowance race. He took 
off like a brown streak and won by twelve 
lengths. Then we knew we had quite a 





horse. 

Beefed up to an even 1 lbs.. Kelso 
won last year’s Choice St by seven 
lengths at New Jersey's Monmouth Park 
ind started on an eleven-race victory 
streak. Most were 2aSV but the 65.569 
fans who watched Kelso's stretch duel 
with All Hands in the Metropolitan last 
May will never forget the experience. “He 
Was seventh recalls New York Handi- 
capper Tommy Trotter (Trim. Aug. 4) 
“eight lengths out t the head of the 
stretch. He looked for all the world like a 
sure loser. Then he started his move: I've 
never seen a horse run so fast. All of 
1 sudden, there he was. with that huge 
stride of his.* passing All Hands at the 
wire.” Jockey Arcaro estimated that Kel 

















so sprinted the last furlong in 11 sec. flat 
Said he: “I've ridden some great horses. 
Sut never a better one than Kelso.’ 


Scoreboard 

P As the college football season entered 
its final rounds. the unbeaten teams 
fought to stay in the running for na 
tional honors. Few succeeded. Top-ranked 


Michigan State was jarred off balance by 





a new Minnesota offense. lost 12-0 it 
the season's biggest upset so far. Second 
ranked Mississippi fell to a fired-up Loui 
siana State team 10-7. Third-ranked 


Texas. stalled in the first half by a stub 


born Southern Methodist defense, finally 
untracked its speedy running attack to 
beat the Mustangs 27-0. Unbeaten Ala 
bama overwhelmed scrappy Mississipp 
State 24-0. But the most impressive dis 
play of brawny ground power came trom 
fifth-ranked Ohio State, which ran over 
Iowa 29-13. moved into a tie with Min 
nesota for leadership in the Big Ten. Else 
where, two long Navy field goals edged 
out Notre Dame 13-10. Syracuse, paced 
by its great All-America Halfback Ernie 
Davis, romped over Pitt 28-9. Maryland's 
pinpoint passing attack gave the Terra 
pins a quick 14-point lead, and they clung 
on to win 21-17 over Penn State. Once 
beaten Georgia Tech capitalized on three 
Florida fumbles for a decisive 20-0 vic- 
tory. In the less bruising Ivy League 
Princeton retained the top spot, smother- 
ing hapless Brown 52-0, 

Pm In the $301,365 Garden State Stakes 
the world’s richest horse race. Willie Shoe- 
maker deftly steered Crimson Satan from 
dead last to a 24-length victory. making 
the two-year-old colt a top contender for 
1962's classic races. 

> Memphis State Quarterback James 
Earl Wright (Time. Oct. 27), one of the 
South’s best. was sidelined for the season 
ifter the Mississippi State game with a 
torn cartilage in his left knee. 

> Scheduled to play Pratt Junior Col 
lege last week, Oklahoma’s Connors Jun 
ior College regretfully begged out of the 
game. The reason: eight of Connors’ 24 
football players had broken arms 





Kelso's stride has been measured 
11 in, (v. Man o' War 24 ft.) 
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Piper Cherokee... most exciting new private plane development in years. 
It’s the first low cost 4-place plane to bring you the safety of low wing stability 
and visibility plus amazing “air cushioned” landings that touch you down as 
if every landing were made on a pillow. 


“Air cushioned” landings — plus traditional Piper flight safety features — 
are not the only reasons why you'll find the Cherokee your airplane to start 
enjoying the pleasure and practical benefits of flying. Lots of other superior 
features, too, are offered for the first time in a 4-place plane costing less than 
$10,000. A large, truly spacious cabin, biggest baggage compartment . . . 
biggest built-in fuel capacity (36 gals. standard: plus 14 gals. reserve) . . . 
new advanced all-metal and plastic construction . . . ragged, dependable 
Lycoming power (150 or 160 hp) . . . over 130 mph cruising speed. 


See the Cherokee at your Piper dealer's. Take a demonstration flight. See 
for yourself how far advanced, how simple to fly the Cherokee is. It’s a 
practically-priced Piper that makes flying practical for you. Or write for 
Cherokee brochure, Dept. T-11, Piper Aircraft Corporation, Lock Haven, Pa. 


PIPER ip? , \ 


READ WHAT THE EXPERTS SAY 


ABOUT THE Ae Le 


AIR FACTS ”. . . you never saw on airplane 
which will lond like the Cherokee does — 
whether you get the tail down a little or a 
lot it simply doesn’t develop enough rate of 
sink after you flare to give you other than 
a feather-like londing . . . We even fooled 
around trying to drop it in and even those 
touchdowns came out softly! The landings 
«are simply phenomenal.” Leighton Collins © 
AVIATION WEEK “With a landing speed 
of 56 mph and excellent rudder and aileron 
control right up through the stall, the 
Cherokee is an easy airplane to land.” 
Andy Keil © BUSINESS/COMMERCIAL 
AVIATION “Landing small aircraft, I’m 
all over the runwoy. But | was able to 
grease them on regularly with the Cherokee 
. « . Power off ot 70 mph | expected to 
keep right on sinking wham bang onto the 
runway ... But the Cherokee flared out and 
scooted on nice and smoothly.” Harley D. 
Kysor @ FLYING “The one most impressive 
feature of the Cherokee is its honesty. You feel 
right away thet you can take it anywhere 
safely. | felt at home more quickly than in 
any other airplane I’ve yet flown. That's a 
good feeling at any price.” Richard Bache 


Another Reason Why ...MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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LET'S FILTER OUT THE 
CONFUSION ABOUT 


AIR PURIFIERS 


Here is what the 

General Electric Air Purifier 
WILL and WILL NOT do 
for you and your family! 


IT WILL NOT cure colds, allergies, or 


inus trouble 


IT WILL remove irritat ng elements as the 
air is filtered through three big filters. The 
then bathe the rays of a 


let lamp! 


clean air i 


General Electric 18” ultra-vic 


IT WILL NOT solve 
No portable air purifi 


IT WILL remove 100 


th throt 





len problem 


of the pollen from 
rh the unit 
bined withother pollen cor 
should certainly help 








air passing 








trol measures 


relieve the problen 


IT WILL NOT purity 


ost hundreds 


all the air in your 


home. That would of dollars 


IT WILL pull 44 cubic feet of air every 


minute through the entire unit. 


IT WILL NOT merely mas} 


odors as do 


wick bottles and sprays. 
IT WILL actu illy remove 90 to 100% of 
all household odors from the air as it 


pusses through the activated charcoal. 





Mode! AP! 


IT WILL NOT break up smoke Any good 
fan can do that 

IT WILL actually remove from the air- 
stream at least 90° 


borne 


of all common air- 


particles, even when smoke and 


smog are included, 


IT WILL NOT compete in price with low- 
cost devices. Just one look inside of the 
General Electric Air Purifier and you will 
know why 


IT WILL cost far less than air purifiers 
of comparable efficiency, and be used and 


enjoyed all year long. 


General Electric Co., Home Care & Comfort 
Products Department, Bridgeport 2, Cons 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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THE THEATER 





Dramarama on Drury Lane 


Kean (book by Peter Stone; lyrics and 





tausic by Robert Wright and George For 
rest) casts Alfred Drake in the role of 
Edmund Kean. the early roth century 


Shakespearean tragic actor of Drury Lane 








fame. The hero pursues a nightlong quest 
for identity. and the theatergoer may 
wonder why the case was not turned over 
to Mr. Keene, Tra i Lost Persons, 
This lavishly mounted. richly costumed 


wide-stage dramarama is the most elabo- 


rate fiasco of the new theater season, 
Kean deteats every proposition it ad- 

vances. It claims that Kean was a great 

lover, but Alfred Drake never plays a love 


scene. Every encounter he has with the 





two women in his sta life, a Danish 
countess (Joan Weldon) and a middle- 
class would-be actress «Lee Venora), is 


fashioned as a farcical skit. 

lo see Kean play Aing Lear, said Cole- 
reading Shakespeare by 
lo see Alfred Drake 
in his one lamentable lapse of the evening 
ct Othello is to read Shakespeare by the 


ridge is like 





lashes of tning. 


lightning bug. Drake is 
than a star: he is a galaxy. Whether he is 
profile-preening for an expected lady love 
slash the air with his fencing foil. or 
parrying insults with the Prince of Wales 
the darkling dash 
Renaissance man. He pours his 
through a me 


flash of more 








he has al swagger and 
brio ol 

voice like nut-brown ale 
lodic sieve of a score. 


This three-hour book was quarried by 


Peter Stone from a play by Jean-Paul 
Sartre. who dug his drama out of Alex- 
andre Dumas pére. Long after chronic 


horedom has set in, Actor Drake is made 
to muse 

O Shakespeare, how much kinder author 
Vou had heen 


Hed 
called 





Had you but nome a 
Ke 7H, 
But instead of the Bard, Drake has been 


given a Stone. 


Sex as a Trinomial Theorem 
The Complaisant Lover (by Graham 
Greene! contends that love and marriage 
but that husbands and lovers 
The husband in this 
diverting trinomial theorem is a dentist 
(Michael Redgrave) who has drifted out 
of the sex habit. The lover (Richard John- 
1 bookshop owner who collects 


do not mix 


can be good mixers. 


son: is 
other men’s wives like first editions. The 
wife (Googie Withers) is a happy mother 
of two who embarks on an illicit: affair 
with the booksy chap to balance her 
emotional diet. 

The lover turns jealously possessive and 
deliberately tips off the husband. Instead 
divorce, the dentist breaks 
into sobs. Touchingly needful of his wife 


of suing for 


refuses to choose between the two 
men. the dentist puts an unconventional 
proposal to the lover: a kind of manger 
together week plus 
adulterous vacation privileges during den- 


conventions. To the wife's almost in- 


who 


trois, dinner every 


lists 





JoHNson & REDGRAVE 


WITHERS 
G baloncea diet, monger a t 


ror 


of relief 





decent the outs Lineuvered 
lover agrees to play odd man in, 

To those who relish Novelist and Play 
Graham 


over the 


wright Greene most when he 


broods eternal triangle—man 





guilt and God he Compla Low 
will be a qualified disappointment. There 
is not a guilt-edged line or character in the 


play. On its own frothy comedy terms. it 


British 


Like mo 
comedies, Lover is 


is a qualitted 


drawing-roon 


SUCCESS 





bred as to seem overbred emotiona 
talk is good, but at times one also 
it was either straighter or cleverer. While 
the plot is more piquant than the dialogue 
a fine cast is more totally convincing than 
the plot. 

Michael Redgrave’s skillfully modulated 
performance unfolds a role to lay bare a 
man. In the early scenes, he is a British 
Babbitt, about as funny 
as he plays painiul jokes with musical seat 


as a dentist's drill 
cushions and leaky glasses to the lonely 
giggle-gurgle of his own laughter. When he 
learns of his cuckolding 
broken 

Googie Withers has eves that flicker with 
the reflected tirelight of romance. and h 








le 
his face looks as 
Fetching 


deserted as a window. 


voice is a stolen kiss. As a kind of re 
formed cad, Richard Johnson is worldly 
wise without being world-weary. 


Playwright) Greene astutely observes 
how the small talk of the married about 
cookery and child care “kills desire 
ly noting that “only kindness grows in 
that soil.” Indeed. the lovers are amusing- 
ly disarmed by kindness when 
the wife promises to tell her husband 
about her lover, “but not before Christ- 
mas.” There is a scandalously funny how- 
he-caught-her-with-the-other-ma 
in which the dentist blandly fails to catch 
on, that takes place in an Amsterdam ho- 
tel room on and around twin brass beds 
and the triangle is augmented by a Dutch 
dental supply manufacturer and a bellhop 
translator, What follows is a kind of bilin- 
gual What's My Line? panel quiz that all 
by itself makes the evening worth its com- 
i¢ weight in inflated Broadway pennies. 


Wry- 


domestic 


scene 
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“ Accounting Machines with Tape Recorders 


Super Jets across USA, Europe, Africa & Asia 





return 104% annually on our investment!” 


“Serving 73 U.S. citiesand 23 world centers 
overseas makes efficient utilization of 
flight crews and equipment mandatory. 
Reporting and processing of flight data 
must be current, accurate, and orderly. 

“National Accounting Machines with 
Punched Paper Tape Recorders, located at 
each of our domiciles (crew bases), mech- 
anize flight data at the source. The punched 
paper tape is then flown to our central 
accounting office in Kansas City where it 
is processed to provide all management 


—TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, Kansos City, Mo 


reportsand prepare all flight payrolls. 

“Specifically, our Nationals with 
Punched Paper Tape Recorders return 
104°) annually on our investment. They 
give us maximum central control while 
providing the necessary records and 
controls at the regional level. This offers a 
highly efficient and economical solution 
to a complex data processing problem.” 


Asst. Vice President 
Trans World Airline 





Flight Operation 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OH 


FICES IN 121 


OUNTRIES « YEA F HELE 








Punched Tape is created automatically 
as by-product of posting poyroll records 


resemare tng OS, Pet Oe 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES © CASH REGISTERS 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
NCR PAPER (NO CARBON REQUIRED) 


Evenings that memories are made 


so often include Drambuie 


After dinner, have a dram of Drambuie, 


the cordial with the Scotch whisky base. 


W. A. TAYLO 








SCIENCE 





Nobelmen of 1961 


‘alifornia 





Three professors at ( univer- 
Nobel 
and chemistry last week. 

Half of the physics prize went to Rob- 
ert Hofstadter 1 University 
for probing deeper than any man before 
him into the hidden heart of matter. Born 
in New York and educated at City College 
of New York University 
Hojistadter went west 


determined to attack the 


sities won the prizes for physics 





yO, of Stant 





ind Princeton 


ford in 1950 
at mystery 


to star 





of the inner structure of matter. Using a 
cam of high-energy electrons from Stan 


ford’s linear accelerator as a sort of micro- 


Se gh 


NOBEL PRIZEWINNERS HOFSTADTER 


Probina, pr 
scope. he and a team of assistants proved 
that protons which forn 
the bulk of their 
only one 


ind neutrons 
dense at 


and 


matter ire 


outside 





centers. cloudlike 

forty-thousandth of a billionth of an inch 
n diameter. Later research taught Hof 
stadter that protons ch have positive 
charges. and neutrons. which are electri 
cally neutral. are similar in structure. The 


iin difference is that the negative cores 


the positive 


out } 


of neutrons balance 
charge on the outside. 
rhe other half of the physics prize went 


L. Mossbauer of West Ger 


working at Caltech. In 


to Rudolf 








ny, who is now 
1958. while he was still a graduate student 
it Munich's Institute of Technology 
Mossbauer published in Zeitschrift fiir 
P] k sensational paper reporting that 
gam rays given off by certain radio- 
active isotopes can be used for 
delicate neasurements. When 
toward suitable absorber those 
rays n gauge extremely | 
I listances. They have even | 
to register the slight change 
that results when they ve 
vert v through the ¢ 
held. Physicists who are passionately con- 
cernee th I ‘ Theorv of Gener 
Relativity (which explains the large-scale 
behavior of the universe on the basis of 
r ve motion) are itished that the 


elat 
Mosst 


uer Effect has double-proved Ein 
stein’s accuracy 
Winner of the chemistry prize 
jolly biochemist. Melvin Calvin of the 
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University of California at Berkeley. Born 


n St. Paul and educated chiefly at the 


Univers 








of Minnesota, Dr. Calvin has 

long since earned the title Mr. Photo- 

synthesis.” Shortly after World War II 
radioact tr I 





he 


ticulariy 


h to use 





recently 
hap- 


tangles 


carbon 14, and other 


developed tools to find what 





dioxide 





pens to carbon 


with chlorophyll in a liv 





ell. Step by painful stey 


group of helpers fol 
vith carbon 14 


cate photosynthetic processes th 


( 
] r 
large 
t 


agged thro. 





when green leaves are exposed to sunligh 


But the gr insight came to Chemist 





Misseaver & CALVIN 


f 
Calvin one day while he was in his car 
waiting at traffic light. After that, he 


and his group were finally able to pr 
the finished product of the 





that s 








process, is built up in six stages, each of 
which adds a single carbon atom. Now 
thanks to Calvin, the chemical action of 
chlorophyll, on which all life on earth 
ultimately depends, is fairly well under 
stood, but humans cannot vet duplicate 
the process in the laboratory. Trying to 
copy this elegant chemical factory with 
man’s present techniques would be like 


trving to make a modern watch with Stone 


Age 


tools. 


Ancient American 





though his 





Improbable y seems 
Stone Age man, practically untouched 
odern civilization, was alive in t U.S 
only so vears ago. When he sti e 
of the ush near Oroville it thern Cal 
fornia one August morning in he 
is naked exce | ( s 
thr wer cle Wea | 





he 





( inguage. | davs 
re ‘ | inicate ith 
| ( No half 
centur } book. /shi in 7 
HW w Historian Thee Kroeb 
| ff Calitornia Pres > 
ee n n rein I 1 long 
orgs g 
Ishi belonged to a small be. the Yahi 
vhe ( 1 the scrub-tangled foothills of 
eanic I en Peak, high in the Cascade 








It’s time you tried 


KAYWOODIE 


for full smoking pleasure 
ereeeees Without inhaling 


What do you want in a smoke? 
Mildness? Flavor? Relaxa- 
tion? You get all 3 from Kay- 
woodie—without inhaling. 
Kaywoodie is like no other 
smoke. Its briar is unique; 
rare, aged, and cured the 
Kaywoodie way. That’s 
why it always smokes mild, 
cool and sweet. And to fur- 
ther insure mildness, the 
exclusive Drinkless Fit- 
ment screens tars and 
irritants. 

You've never really tried 

a pipe—until you smoke 
Kaywoodie. 
















Relief 
Grain 
Bulldog 
$7.95 


Send 25¢ for 44-page catalog. Tells " 
how to smoke a pipe. Shows pipes and 
sets from $4.95 to $2,500. Kaywoodie 
Pipes, Inc., N.Y. 22, N.Y., Dept. C5. 


KAYWOODIE 








INTEREST PAID 4 TIMES A YEAR 


42% 


current rate 
per annum 


HIGHER EARNINGS 
INSURED SAFETY 


%& Resources over $300 million—largest association 
in Northern California 


* Reserves over $25 million, 30 times larger than 
national average, over twice lega requirements 


* Accounts insured to $10,000 b 
U. S. Government agency, Wa 


*® Over 125,000 individuals, cc 
and organizations save with us 


%*& For over three-quarters of a century 
our accounts has ever lost a penny 
* Funds postmarked by 10th earn fromIst 
Air postage paid both ways 
MAIL CHECK TO OPEN ACCOUNT 
— FOUNDED 1885 — 


PIONEER 
INVESTORS 
SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASS 


Dept. R-22, 1701 
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ngton, D.C 
ations, trusts 








not one of 










OCIATION 





iega, San Francisco, 
Tone . "Lean nr 
HELP YOUR POSTMASTER 
TO GIVE YOU BETTER 
CHRISTMAS MAIL SERVICE 











SHOP AND MAIL EARLY! 


To Distant Points, by December 10th 
For Local Delivery, by December 16th 


ADDRESS LEGIBLY—INCLUDE POSTAL ZONE 
NUMBER AND YOUR RETURN ADDRESS—WRAP 
PACKAGES SECURELY—AND ... 


MAIL EARLY! 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while ge tly relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough t sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters, 
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IsH1 SKINNING DEER WITH STONE KNIFE 


For the well-bred 


Range. Early Spanish and Mexican settlers 
had little contact with the Yahi, but the 
gold seekers who flooded California in the 
1850s hunted them down like wild ani- 
mals. The Yahi had no guns; they fought 
their pathetic with stone-tipped 
spears and arrows, but by 1872 they were 
believed extinct. A dozen years later, 
ranchers in the foothills to miss 
occasional calves and sheep, and some- 
times caches of food were pilfered from 


best 


began 


mountain cabins. Rumors spread that 
Yahi were still hiding in the hills, but 
when the pilfering stopped, the Yahi 


faded into legend. 

In 1908, surveyors working for a Cali- 
fornia power company stumbled on a care- 
fully hidden village. In one of the three 
huts they found an old. paralyzed woman 
covered with rags and skins. She was Ishi’s 
mother, Somewhat gentler than the Forty- 
Niners, the survevors did not kill the old 
lady directly; they merely looted every- 
thing in the huts. including tools, clothes 
and stored food. When they returned the 
next day. the old woman was gone. Ishi 
had carried his mother to a new hiding 
place for a few more days of life. He never 
again saw any other members of the Yahi 
remnant, and after three years of miser- 
able loneliness he wandered into the val- 
ley where his enemies lived. 

Museum Celebrity. The rest of Ishi’s 
life partly atoned for his early hardships. 
Treated kindly by the people of Oroville 
he became a brief celebrity, and soon An- 
thropologist Thomas T. Waterman of the 
University of California took him to San 
Francisco in the “white man’s demon,” a 
railroad train, and gave him comfortable 
quarters in a museum endowed by Phoebe 
Apperson Hearst, mother of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 

Professor Waterman and the museum's 
chief, Professor Alfred Louis Kroeber, rec- 
ognized Ishi as the unspoiled survivor of 
a vanished race. They soon became his 


male, a hatna. 


devoted friends and admirers. When Ishi 
arrived in San Francisco, he had no words, 
even in Yahi, for most of the things he 
saw. English came slowly to him. Like 
many conservative, middle-aged men, he 
was a stickler for the proprieties. His na- 


tive language had special forms to be 
spoken by men and women: for a man 
to use a female word when talking to 


other men was extremely bad manners, 
So Ishi masculinized all English words 
that sounded female to him. “Hat” 
“hatna” and “sheep” became 
both of them proper enough 
words for any well-bred male Yahi. 

Obsidian Craftsman. Ishi was clean and 
neat; he had no trouble learning table 
manners and the use of the white man’s 
tools, vehicles and money. With his own 
Stone Age tools he was a master cralts- 
man, Biographer Kroeber, the widow of 
Ishi's friend, Professor Kroeber, tells how 
he deftly chipped glass-sharp arrowheads 
out of obsidian. Using only stone tools 
he made powerful bows out of wood and 
sinew. He shot his beautifully feathered 
arrows from a crouching position, so as 
not to scare the game by standing up. As 
a huntsman he was superb, hiding in 
thickets and attracting animals by dis- 
playing a stuffed deer head or making 
strange little noises with his lips. 

For more than five years, until he died 
in 1916, Ishi lived with his late-found 
white friends. He taught them haunting- 
ly touching stories from Yahi folklore 
and took them hunting in his people's 
ancient home under Lassen Peak, where 
he knew every ledge and thicket. Willing- 
ly he explained how the last survivors of 
the Yahi had hidden skillfully for more 
than 40 years close to the white man’s 
towns. But when Ishi was questioned 
about the fate of his family and the 
friends of his youth, he turned silent and 
sad, as if he were once again among his 
people’s enemies. 


be- 
came 
“sheepna,’ 
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The blessings of soft water are available to one and all. Culligan soft water lightens your 
chores, brightens your complexion. You use less soap, yet get more soapsuds. Soft 
water bathing is so enjoyable that young boys have been known to take a bath voluntarily. Ce 
And fathers shave on weekends. Whistle up your Culligan man. Soft water is for you, too. You own it We own it. 








'... SEEN MOST OFTEN WHERE THERE'S WATER TO SOFTEN 


‘ 
Culligan, Inc, and tranchised dealers in the United States, Canada, Latin America, Europe and Asia - Home Office: Northbrook, Illinois + Franchises available 
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Inspired Innocent 


When the formidable Augustus John 
displayed an accumulation of his paint- 
ings, as he did every decade or so in Lon- 
don, the occasion was apt to follow a rigid 
ritual. The critics would arrive, admire 
the deft draftsmanship, and report in awe 
that though John did not change, he never 
seemed to date. Then would come John’s 
friends—poets, artists, actors, M.P.s, and 
&@ generous sampling of the House of 
Lords—chatting and advising, Finally 
John himself, bearded and majestic. 
would sweep in, his headgear—whether a 
beret or black Homburg or battered trilby 

cocked at some outlandish angle. He 
would stay only an hour or so. “Very ex- 
hausting, all that,” he would say. and be 
off to his favorite pub—knowing full well 


SIZ 


JOHN BY JOHN 





that once again he was the talk of the 
London art world. 

Whatever he did, Augustus John did 
with dash, and that often made it hard to 
see the man and his work in perspective. 
“I'm just a legend.” he once said. “I'm 
not a real person at all.” His life on the 
surface seemed a series of poses, and his 
work at times too facile to be 
true. Actually, few men lived with greater 
fusto Or, in portraits at least, were so pen- 
etrating on canvas. When John died quiet- 
ly last week at the age of 83. it was as if 
another door had closed on that excep- 
tional generation of talented eccentrics 
who so brightened Britain's imperial land- 
scape that it still seemed imperial long 
after the empire was gone. 
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JOHN’S MARCHESA CASTAI, DYLAN THOMAS & W. B YEATS 


ART 


On a Gypsy Caravan. Augustus John 
was born in the Welsh seacoast town of 
Tenby, the son of the leading barrister in 
town. He discovered his talent for draw- 
ing early, at 18 entered the University of 
London's Slade School of Fine Art. He 





let his hair and beard grow adopted 
whatever garb—flowing smocks, trailing 
scarves. bright bandannas—that seemed 


appropriate to a budding genius. Thus the 
legend of Augustus John began. 

In 1900 he eloped with a pretty, olive- 
skinned girl named Ida Nettleship, and 
soon the two set off for Liverpool. There 
John befriended a scholar whose odd 
specialty was the gypsy. John became so 
fascinated by the subject that eventually 
he, his wife and infant son were wander- 
ing about the British Isles in a caravan. 
The travels lasted through the births of 
three more boys, ended when the family 
moved to Paris, where Ida died suddenly 
after the birth of a fifth. The next year 
John married again, and in time four 
more children were born. The family lived 
in France for a while, then Dorset. and 
finally in a white brick Georgian house in 
Hampshire. a charming bedlam of bright 
children and assorted animals that was 
John’s headquarters until he died. 

In a Soho Café. Yet he was never a 
stranger to London. The Soho restaurant 
called the Eiffel Tower knew his booming 
voice and august figure as well as it knew 
his colorful companions: Max Beerbohm, 
Tallulah Bankhead, Wyndham Lewis, the 
young Prince of Wales. In Ireland he 
spent his time with W. B. Yeats: in Paris 
he sought out James Joyce; in London he 
came to know Shaw. Wilde and Aldous 
Huxley. To women he was irresistible. It 
was said the female sitters would some- 
times strip off their clothes without 
John’s either asking or wanting them to. 
When in a stern mood, John would punish 
them by painting only their faces. 

And faces were always his specialty. A 
John portrait began slowly, with a great 
deal of staring, circling about and staccato 
grunting. But once John had a grasp of 
his subject. the portrait would form al- 
most on its own. Shaw, Dylan Thomas, 
Hardy and Yeats, lord mayors, marchese, 
duchesses, generals and politicians—all 
felt the pierce of his eye. 


Awa TIVD Fivs 


noas 


Critics have complained that had John 
spent his talents more carefully, he might 
have been a greater artist. But it was not 
in his nature to be a profound man: it was 
his impulses, not his thoughts, that were 
inspired. As his friend Wyndham Lewis 
said. he was “a great man of action into 
whose hands the fairies stuck a brush in- 
stead of a sword.” Had he tried harder for 
greatness, he might well have lost his in- 
nocent freshness, and the gallery of por- 
traits he left to the world would have 
died on their walls. 


Minor Master 


To be a part of a great art movement 
has its risks as well as its rewards: while 
an artist may gain attention from the 
company he keeps. he may suffer 
cruelly from the greatness of his betters. 
Such a man was Alfred Sisley, who was 
born to English parents in Paris, worked 
mostly in France, and is forever being 
measured against the great French im- 
pressionists. Last week Manhattan's Paul 
Rosenberg & Co. opened a show of U.S.- 
owned Sisleys, and they served as a 
pleasant reminder that to minor 
master is not always a minor matter. 

When in 1862 Sisley joined the class 
of the renowned Parisian teacher Charles- 
Gabriel Glevre, two fellow students hap- 
pened to be Pierre-Auguste Renoir and 
Claude Monet. Monet disdained Gleyre 
who berated him for painting a 








be a 


once 


model with all its deformities. “Nature. 
my friend, is all right as an element of 
study said Gleyre, “but it offers no 


interest. Style, you see, is everything.” 
By 1864, Renoir, Monet, Sisley and their 
fellow student Jean Bazille had settled 
down near Fontainebleau to paint nature 
as they saw fit. 

It was in nearby Marlotte that Sisley 
painted his brooding street scene 
color), The impressionist’s concern with 
light and color was still some years off 
but the painting is one of Sislev’s most 
moving. The worn and exhausted buildings 
have a canny geometry that locks the eye 
within the scene itself. The mood is mel- 
ancholy yet resigned, like a long-suffering 
peasants sigh. 

Sisley gradually moved away from this 
Courbet-like realism, and the work he did 
in the 1870s has usually been considered 
his best. In the Aqueduct at Marly his 
palette was open. his brush light and sure. 
Sisley never played rough with nature 
nor did he like to intrude too far upon its 
secrets. While Monet atomized the sun, 
Sisley let it wash gently over his scenes, 
neither searing nor dazzling. 

The brush for Sisley was not an instru- 
ment of attack or of dissection. What 
affected him in nature was not its force 
but its fragility. His paintings could be 
bright and gay. but almost never exuber- 
ant; they could portray sadness or lone- 
liness, but never great grief. Sisley was 
drawn not to the powerful but to the 
perishable; he was moved not by stormy 
passion but by quiet poetry. His favorite 
part of any landscape, he said, was the 
sky: “It has the charm of things which 
disappear. And I love it particularly,” 


(see 
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SISLEY'S SUNNY “AQUEDUCT AT MARLY” (1874) HAS RHYTHMIC DRAMA DWARFING HORSE AND RIDER 


IN “VILLAGE STREET” (1866) STONE AND SKY SET THI GREY MOOD ENGULFING LONE PEASAN'I 














Put out the bottle that shows you know Scotch! 


e Tonight, make it “BLAck & Wutrte.” 





MACK 6 WHITE No other Scotch has made more friends, 


kept more friends. The reason? 


tense 





Extra smoothness has always given 





‘Brack & Wutre” a light, bright character 
all its own. No wonder “Brack & Wurre” 





is the best loved Scotch in America. 


The Scotch with Character 





DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
SPORATION, N.Y.C. + SOLE DISTRIBU 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY «+ 86.8 P 





MEDICINE 





e ° 
Drug Against Virus? 

Antibiotics effectively 
teria, but in fighting disease-causing pests 
that are smaller than bacteria—chietly 
the viruses—the wonder drugs have 
chalked up a record of failure. Last week 
concluding a series of three articles in the 
AM.A. Journal, a group of Navy doctors 
reported on an antibiotic that works well 
against what seems to be a form of virus 
disease. The antibiotic is Declomycin, a 


tack most bac- 








close relative to aureomycin. The disease 
is viral pneumonia. 

acterial pneumonia. once a major kill- 
er. is now largely controlled by sulfa 








ViroLocist EATON 


he Marines were callea 


drugs and antibiotics. Viral pneumonia is 
nother matter. Believed to be caused by 
many kinds of viruses, and called primary 
atypical pneumonia (PAP) by doctors, 
the disease presents an uncomfortable 
array of symptoms. The patient usually 
does not get suddenly ill; he gradually 
gets coldlike symptoms. distressing head 
aches, rising temperature. chills. and a 
t 





severe cough. The sickness may 
weeks, though it rarely kills. 
Chasing a Bug. For years. researchers 
have been trying to isolate and assess the 
role of PAP viruses. In 1944. Harvard 
Virologist Monroe Eaton found in the 
sputum of some pneumonia patients an 
gent that caused PAP. So far. researchers 
have not been able to prove for sure that 
Eaton Agent” is a virus. It goes through 
fine filters and thus see 
sub-bacterial size-range of the 
Like some other viruses. it can be grown 
in chick embryos and hamsters. Using 
new fluorescent techniques. researchers 
have traced the antibodies that are 
formed to fight the Eaton Agent. But 
they have never been able positively to 


ns to fall in the 





viruses, 
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single out the presumed virus and photo- 






it with an electron microscope. 

Finding a Drug. The first good chance 
to determine how widespread Eaton 
Agent pneumonia is came lwo years ago 
when Marine recruits at Parris Island 
S.C.. flooded into the local Navy dispen 
symptoms 


er 





sary displaying pneumonia 
Since the recruits represented an easily 
controllable population for the purposes 
of study. Navy doctors, headed by Cap- 
tain James R. Kingston and assisted by 
the National Institutes of Health, went to 
work. They separated PAP patients from 
recruits suffering from other respiratory 
diseases. took sputum for culturing and 
blood samples for testing. They found 
that 68°% of the recruits displaying PAP 
symptoms were infected with Eaton 
Agent. And they found that Declomycin 
significantly reduced the duration of 
fever, rales. cough, malaise and fatigue. 
The discovery does not help much in 
treating individual cases. The disease is 
hard to diagnose. The symptoms closely 
resemble those of other infections, includ 





ing parrot fever and flu. Laboratory tests 
to establish that Eaton Agent is involved 
may take three weeks. By that time, a 
patient is well over the hump. Conceding 
that antibiotics should not be used indis- 
criminately, an A.M.A. editorial nonethe 
less suggests that Declomycin be given in 
epidemic situations where Eaton Agent is 
strongly suspected to be the villain. 


Drugs Against Cancer 
Through the National Institutes of 
Health last year. Government scientists 
spent $30 million to test no fewer than 
50.000 potential cancer-fighting drugs. 
That measures the size of the job in 


achieving the chemotherapist s dre: an 






effective cure for the major fort 
the disease. Last week the physician who 
treated President Eisenhower's ileitis. Dr. 
Isidor S. Ravdin of the University of 
Pennsylvania 
praised the results so far 

> In cancer of the large bowel, 5-fluor 
ouracil. the drug used on Speaker Sam 


pulled together and ap- 


Rayburn. offers “some control against ma 
lignancy” (Tre. Oct. 20). 
> In treating cancer of the breast. thio 
tepa has proved to be a useful ally of 
surgery. Said Dr. Ravdin Twenty pet 
cent more women did not have their 
cancer reoccur” when the drug was used 
with surgery. 
P In choriocarcinoma, a rare cancer that 
attacks the sac surrounding the devel 
oping fetus in pregnant women. metho- 
trexate has “in many cases” brought about 
absolute cures 

Doctors m 
treat cancer before its causes are under- 


Ravdin. But even in 


vell find better ways to 





stood, says Dr 






underst; vg the basic cancer mecha- 


nism h progress has been made. “It 





is highly likely that before another year 
has passed we may weil find.” he said 


that some human cancers are caused by 





viruses. 


or pine trees 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you ship 
call the nearest Santa Fe 
Traffic Office and let the 
“railroad that’s always on 
the move toward a better 
way” go to work for you. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





BROADWAY 


Caretaker's Caretaker 

If Britain's so-called Angry Young Men 
are already half forgotten, their own lim 
itations are the principal cause, but they 
forceful. added shove 
work of a 


have been given a 


toward oblivion by the new 
writer whose themes are quieter and deep 
er. Already hailed in London as one of the 
major playwrights of the decade, 31-year- 
old Harold Pinter has come to Manhat- 
tan with The Caretaker (Time, Oct. 13) 
the biggest serious hit of the new season. 

Anything but an angry 
in social realism, The ¢ 


exercise 
1 study 


young 


iretaker is 





PLAYWRIGHT PINTER 
Listen to the little pe 
outer limit 
funny and 


of the human condition at the 
of endurance 
paradoxically batfling and plausible, gift- 
ed with the poet’s touch of universality 


both tragic 


and turned out in colloquial dialogue that 
is breathtakingly cadenced and exact. It 
has been interpreted as everything from 
an allegory of the cold war to a modern 
view of Christ. man, and Satan, but un 
like so much of the so-called avant-garde 
it is thoroughly alive on Level One: the 


stage. 

Most of Pinter’s plays, mainly one 
acters, have dealt with small, desperate 
souls in small, unkempt rooms, tuning 


in on them with cruel precision, but mak- 
ing no attempt to particularize or resolve 
their dilemmas. Three years ago, his first 
full-length play, The Birthday Party, was 


greeted by a chorus of derision from 
London critics and ran for only a week 
before audiences averaging 20 people. But 
Pinter’s drab and isolated rooms, sur- 





rounded by the menace of the unknown 
and the uncontrollable, gradually seemed 
less obscure. The Birthday Party was re 
vived with great and 
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success was also 


performed on commercial TV. Two one- 
acters. The Room and The Dumb Waiter, 
played for eight weeks in a limited 
The Caretaker was the London 
critics’ choice as the 


run. 
drama 
pest play f last 
scason, 

Pinter owes much of his success to his 
sense of theatrical immediacy 
during twelve years as an actor. Darkly 
with black curly and 
threatening eyebrows, he was born in the 
grimy East End of London, the only 
child of a Jewish tailor. He was educated 
it Hackney Downs School 
where he admired an master 
with a wild passion for the theater who 


a quired 
handsome hair 


Grammar 


eccentrie 


liked to throw inkwells out the win- 
dow and strode the halls shouting lines 
from Othello. 

Phus inspired, Pinter enrolled in 1948 


ut the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art 
but found it “a paradise 
that’s a bit unfair, but there 
rible atmosphere of affectation and un- 
reality, ankle golden hair.” 
Later he plaved 
with companies, and 
married Merchant (they 


poot's well 


was a ter- 
bands and 
gol a job as an 
various repertory 
Actress Vivien 
have one son}, 

At a party in London five years ago, he 
came upon two people in a small room. 
a little man with bare feet 


actor 


One was car- 
rying on a lively and rather literate con- 
versation him 
sat an enormous lorry driver. He had his 
cap on and he hardly said a word, And 
all the while, as he talked. the little man 


and at the table next to 


was feeding the big man—cutting his 
bread, buttering it, and so on. Well, this 
image would never leave me.” From it 


Room. 


up acting entirely. 


Pinter wrote his first play. The 
But he didn't 
Last vear he played for five months in 
The Carete 

His subsequent preoccupation with lit- 
jabbering in little rooms has 


give 





ker in London. 


tle people 


begun to trouble him slightly. The forn 
might too easily change to formula, dilut 
ing itself until he writes a play with “two 


old ladies in a room, arguing over a glass 


of milk.” But he has no patience for crit- 
ics who think nothing much is going on in 
‘A character,” he “who 
can present no convincing argument or 
information as to his 
his present behavior, or his 
nor give a comprehensive analysis of his 
motives, is as legitimate and 
of attention as anyone who, alarmingly 
can do all these things.” 


NIGHTCLUBS 
M. |. Tease 


Once upon a time, little girls agrowing 
used to think dreamily of the day they 
would) matriculate at Vassar, Smith 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr or Sweet Briar. 
But with the population explosion, those 
colleges can no longer take care of every- 
one, and some girls have to settle for less. 
In Los Angeles. for example, there is the 
Pink Pussycat College of Striptease. 


his rooms. say's 


past’ experience 


aspirations 


is worthy 


Founded six months ago. old Pussycat 
is steeped in tradition, and the campus 
bustles with a sense of purpose. “There 
ire lots of girls who want to strip, but 
few know how.” said President Harry 
Schiller in his first baccalaureate address. 
‘Now they got a place where they can 








come and learn. 
Tuition at Pussyeat is $1 for a ten- 
session curriculum. After such bas re 





quired courses 
of the Stripte: 


is The History and Theory 
and rhe Psychology ot 
Inhibitions. girls can major in everything 
from Applied Sensual Communication to 
Dynamic Mammary, Navel. and Pelvis 
Rotation. The entire faculty is Sally 
Marr. 52, mother of four-letter Comedian 
Lenny With knowledgeability 
gained during her career as a tank night- 








Bruce. 





IAN Wa 


FRAN Sinatra & PROFESSOR MARR 
\ 

r eve S 

yu ye on the 





ouaience. 


’rotessor Marr lectures 
your 
all times. Learn how to look 


club comedienne 
her pupils 
audience at 
at one man and take your clothes off for 
him. Not 
much grind 
with Minsky. 

lo prepare for a screen role in Seven 
Thieves, Actress Joan Collins dropped in 
at Pink Pussycat College to see how it 
is done. But undergraduates are 
less celebrated—ambitious unknowns with 
names like Dee Pontius and Jo Lynn, who 
will go out into the world after gradua- 
tion with new professional names selected 
by the college’s vocational guidance de- 
partment: Peeler Lawford, Fran Sinatra, 
Poni Curtis. 

Old President Schiller, 
is filling a vital need “in a field barren of 
talent and ideas.” Indeed, just as 
bridge University developed soon after 
Oxtord, old Pussycat may some day stand 
at the head of a great line of U.S. insti- 
tutions of higher learning, ranging from 
the University of Pantsylvania to Tart- 
mouth and M. 1, Tease. 


Keep eyes on the 


too much bump and not too 


that’s passé and went out 


most 


Pussycat, savs 


Cam- 
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THE MAN HOLDING THE WHISKEY THIEF is learning from 
our taster how to properly judge Jack Daniel's Tennessee Whiskey. 
Our taster has been judging Jack Daniel's for a CHARCOAL 


good many years. He knows exactly when the MELLOWED 





ancient Charcoal Mellowing process and the aging nN 
have properly gentled it. And a number of years DROP 
ago, he started teaching this other man everything h 
he knows, against the time he decides to retire. BY DROP 
You see, we're not taking any chances on changing 
the sippin’ smoothness of Jack Daniel's. 

© 1961, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE + DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (POP, 384), TENN 
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“Much coin, 


much care’ 


Barber's “Illustrated Proverbs** 1857 


Which is merely a time-honored 
way of saving that when you have 
extra money vou have to worry about 
what to do with it. 


Our advice? 
Put it in good securities. 


Maybe municipal bonds if vou are 
interested in a tax-free income of 
around 387... 


Maybe carefully selected growth 
stocks if you are concerned about 
building an estate for retirement. or 
planning on college for the children. 


Want to know what stocks or bonds 
might best fit your situation? Just ask. 
There's no charge for such service 
unless you actually buy or sell securi- 
ties—and then the average commis- 
sion is only a penny or two on the 
dollar—and can never be more than 6¢. 


We try our best to earn that com- 
mission, too. 


With unsurpassed facilities for 
executing your orders on any 
major exchange or in the over- 
the-counter market . . . 


With a Research Department 
that we think is the best in 
the business when it comes to 
knowing what's what about in- 
dividual and their 
securities, 


companies 


No, we can't completely separate 
care from coin, but do think you 
might find your cares considerably 
reduced if you had a talk with one 
of our Account Executives. 


MEMBERS N VY. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 


PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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MILESTONES 





Born. To Princess Margaret, Countess 
of Snowdon, 31. and Antony Armstrong- 
Jones, Earl of Snowdon, 31, elegant ex- 
commoner and onetime court photogra- 
pher: their first child. a son: in Clarence 
House. Queen Mother Elizabeth's London 
residence. The 6-lb. 4-02. child automati- 
cally received his father’s secondary title, 
Viscount Linley, but while the Royal 
Family searched for proper Christian 
names. delighted London newspapers re- 
ferred to him simply as “the Jones boy.” 
He is fifth in line for the British throne, 
after Queen Elizabeth's three children and 
his mother—exactly the same position oc- 
cupied by Princess Victoria in 1819, 18 
years before she became queen. 


Born. To Harry Lillis (“Bing”) Cros- 
by. 57, crooning tycoon, and Actress 
Kathy Grant, 27: their second son, third 
child (Bing’s seventh, including his dis- 
affected brood by the late Dixie Lee): in 
Los Angeles. Name: Nathaniel Patrick. 
Weight: g Ibs.. 24 oz. (Cracked Sidekick 
Bob Hope, at work with Bing in London 
on a new Road film: “I'm sure glad it’s a 
big baby. The Crosbys throw back the 
little ones.” ) 





Divorced. By Pearl Pegler. 48. tireless 
worker for right-wing Republican causes 
and veteran of two previous divorces: 
Westbrook Pegler, 67. splenetic Hearst 
columnist who, three months ago, in 2 
piece entitled “Why All Men Are Born to 
Be Saps.” explained that it was because 
of the sort of woman who has “a waiting 
list for new husbands three divorces in ad- 
vance”; after 24 years of marriage, no 
children; in Tucson, Ariz, 


Died. Joan McCracken. 39. pixyish 
dancer and actress who rose from the ob- 
security of the precision-tooled Rockette 
chorus line to overnight fame by playing 
the awkward, out-of-step country girl 
Sylvie. “The Girl Who Falls Down,” in 
Broadway's long-running Oklahoma!: of 
a heart attack; in Manhattan. 


Died. Clem Whitaker Sr.. 62. lanky. 
white-maned California public relations 
operator who, with his pretty wife Leone 
Baxter. injected P.R. razzle-dazzle into 
U.S. politics to a previously unmatched 
degree; of a respiratory ailment; in San 
Francisco. Insisting that they promoted 
only what they believed in, Whitaker & 
Baxter were on the winning side of all but 
a handful of the 85 political campaigns 
they handled, helped vault Earl Warren 
and Goodie Knight into California’s gu- 
bernatorial mansion, ran the National Pro- 
fessional Committee for Eisenhower and 
Nixon in 1952 “to rally the people against 
the dangers of socialism.” and earned 
$400,000 for their biggest battle—a four- 
year, $4,700,000 American Medical As- 
sociation campaign that killed Harry Tru- 
man’s compulsory national health insur- 
ance program. 


Died. John Chapman Wilson, 62, can- 
ny, urbane theatrical producer and direc- 
tor, a onetime bond salesman who talked 
Noél Coward into making him his busi- 
ness Manager, went on to direct the Cow- 
ard hit Blithe Spirit, plus a clutch of 
other successful Broadway shows, includ- 
ing A Connecticut Yankee and Kiss Me 
Kate; of a heart attack; in Manhattan. 








Died. James Thurber. 66, creator of 
Walter Mitty and chronicler of the war 
between the sexes; a month after emer- 
gency surgery for a blood clot on the 
brain; in Manhattan (see p. 87). 


Died. Guthrie MeClintic, 68, incisive. 
perfectionist director of 94 plays. 28 of 
which starred his wife of 40 years, Kath- 
arine Cornell: of cancer; in Sneden’s 
Landing. N.Y. A would-be actor who 
found his niche behind the footlights after 
no one would take him seriously in front 
of them. McClintic spotted Miss Cornell 
in an off-Broadway production in 1917, 
scribbled on his program “interesting, 
monotonous voice. watch.” married her 
four years later. eventually directed her 
in such hits as Candida. The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street and Romeo and Juliet, 
but won his two New York Drama Critics 
Awards (with Winterset and High Tor), 
and a Pulitzer Prize (for The Old Maid), 
directing non-Cornell plays. 


Died. Margherita Sarfatti. 78, onetime 
mistress, intellectual alter ego and biogra- 
pher of Benito Mussolini, a Venetian Jew- 
ess who was driven into exile in 1939 by 
Il Duce’s importation of Nazi-style anti- 
Semitism, but who a decade later still 
hailed the late dictator as “one of the 
world’s most lovable men"; of a heart at- 
tack; in Como, Italy. 


Died. Augustus John, 83, bearded, ec- 
centric, Welsh-born master of portrai- 
ture; after a short illness; in Fording- 
bridge. Hampshire, England (see Art). 


Died. The Rev. Mordecai Fowler Ham, 
84. flame-tongued Baptist evangelist 
whose searing sermons on hell-fire and 
damnation converted, by his own esti- 
mate, 1,000,000 people throughout the 
U.S. South, including, in 1934. a skinny, 
15-year-old North Carolina farm boy 
named Billy Graham; of a stroke: in 
Louisville, Ky. 


Died. Luigi Einaudi, 87, second presi- 
dent of the Italian Republic, a shy, di- 
minutive (5 ft.) economics professor who 
wept when Italy's King Umberto I] was 
dethroned by a 1946 referendum but who, 
as budget minister, shored up the new- 
born republic by staving off inflation, and 
in the largely ceremonial presidency 
(which he held from 1948-55) helped 
maintain a measure of dignity and mod- 
eration in Italian political life; of a 
heart attack; in Rome. 
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Tough nut to crack? If you're trying to dent high costs, here’s something you can 
get your teeth into. By specifying Consolidated Enamel Printing Papers for sales 


folders, catalogs and other printed material, you cut costs, yet maintain finest quality. 
As the world’s largest enamel printing paper specialist Consolidated offers finest quality 
for less. Get the facts and free test sheets from your Consolidated Paper Merchant. He 


can really help you crack down on high costs. " 
Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant. osecotkdeileck 
LARGEST ENAMEL PAPER SPECIALIST 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. » Natl, Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St, Chicago 











—a whopping $151,000 in lifetime earnings, and 
other benefits perhaps even more important! 


$151,000, according to a U.S. 
Census Bureau survey, is the 
average difference between the 
life incomes of high school and 
college graduates. 













But this is only part of what your 
youngster may forfeit. For 
college could give him priceless 
confidence and knowledge, 
widen his horizons, enrich his 
life, and help him make the most 
of his natural abilities. 






its name indicates its character 


Here’s what it can cost your child not to go to college 





Maybe you're telling yourself that 
no youngster of yours is going to 
miss out on all this. But how 
can you be SURE he won’t? 
Simply by providing the money 
for college through a Lincoln 
Life educational plan. With 
such a plan, you can spread col- 
lege costs over the years, and 
guarantee that the money will 
be available, even if you should 
die. Phone or write your Lincoln 
Life agent for particulars about 
this sensible, reasonable plan. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
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JAMES THURBER 
Aphorist for an Anxious Age 


he unicorn nibbled its last rose, and 

left the garden. But readers knew 
well enough what they had seen, James 
Thurber, who died at 66 last week, a 
month after an emergency operation to 
relieve a blood clot on the brain, was an 
aphorist of sad truths who mourned his 
times with laughter. 

“There is no safety in numbers. or in 
anything else.” he said. And, “It is not 
so easy to fool little girls nowadays as 
it used to be.” He was a dreamer who 





“TOUCHE!” 


knew the longings of ordinary men—to 
stuff their wives and put them on the 
mantelpiece, to bet the old plantation 
on an uncaught ace, while the paddle 
wheel goes pocketa-pocketa. He was a 
bad artist who drew wonderful. lumpy 
dogs. and was often mistaken for one of 
them by strangers who had never seen 
him throw a highball glass. 

Words were Thurber’s obsession; in 
one of his stories drunken friends burst 
in upon the narrator, forlornly sober, to 
tell him of the words they have found 
locked in other words 

There are lips in pistol 
And misi in times, 
Cats in crystal, 
And mice in chimes. 

What words are locked in Thurber? 
rhere is rue and her (Thurber’s battle 
of the sexes, of course); hurt (the battle 
does not go well); the rub (Walter 
Mitty playing Hamlet); rube (the au- 
thor was an Ohio boy); and fre (it is 
harder to fool little girls these day S$). 





Ny PON WM gh Fo rn 
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But what of brute, locked up with the 
rest? The answer is that Thurber con- 
sidered himself. half correctly, a rough 
bruising satirist. “I am in a corner with- 
out being backed there.” he wrote. “and 
I often come out fighting. To be 
thought a nice. lovable old character 
must have been as hard to endure as the 
slow onset of blindness. He bore both 
afflictions with dignity. 

Goddammit, Write. Columbus. Ohio. 
was where the bed fell on father. and the 
ghost got in. where the dog that bit 
people did his dirty work. It was very 
nearly where Thurber stayed. He 
skipped graduation at Ohio State Uni- 
versity to serve as a code clerk in Paris 
during World War I, but returned to 
cover city hall for the Columbus Dis- 
patch. It was 1925 before Thurber’s first 
wife, Althea. a beautiful girl who had 
twice been elected Campus Rosebud at 
State, persuaded him to go to Paris and 
write a novel, like everyone else. 

The novel fizzled. and Thurber never 
tried another. But when he came back 
this time, it was to New York. He be- 
came a reporter for the Evening Post 
and sent funny prose to a feeble new 
weekly, The New Yorker, which sent it 
back. But the magazine accepted the 
21st piece Thurber submitted. and after 
this, things moved fast. Harold Ross, 
the inspired Neanderthal who edited by 
the touch system, promptly appointed 
Thurber the office Jesus (unofficial title 
managing editor), Things fell apart. the 
center did not hold. and eventually Ross 
desanctified Thurber; “I guess you're a 
writer, All right then, Goddammit. write.” 

Thurber wrote, and he also drew. But 
Ross took no notice of the podgy dogs 
and lopsided little men that Thurber 
doodled. It was not until Harper & 
Brothers had paid good money for 
Thurber’s drawings (in the E. B. White- 
Thurber parody, /s Sex Necessary?) 
that Ross gave in, and up. He paid good 
money for the drawings. even defended 
them when a cartoonist complained 
about “that fifth-rate artist.” Ross was 
severe. “Third-rate,”” he corrected. 

The drawings took Thurber no time 
at all—a fact that he tried to hide from 
Ross—and he covered the walls of Tim 
Costello’s Third Avenue saloon in go 
minutes, for drinks. He claimed to be- 
long to the “pre-intentionalist™ school. 
His famed seal-barking cartoon began, 
he recalled, with a fine seal. But the 
rock he tried to draw under the seal 
looked hopelessly like a bed, and one 
thing led to another. 

Fog Settles In. The characters in 
Thurber's drawings and stories are most- 
ly pre-intentionalists themselves. There 
is the wile, yelling “What have you done 
with Dr. Millmoss?” and there is the 








SANDERS—LIFE 


WALTER 


WITH WIFE HELEN (1960) 


hippopotamus. looking smug. Inside the 
hippo, the reader feels sure, is Dr, Mill- 
moss, unhurt (even the Thurber fencer 
who loses his head is not hurt) but ill 
at ease, not at all sure he likes being 
where events have swept him. In his 
eloquent preface to My Life and Hard 
Times, Thurber complained of feeling 
much the same; the humorist, he wrote, 
“knows vaguely that the nation is not 
much good any more: he has read that 
the crust of the earth is shrinking alarm- 
ingly and that the universe is growing 
steadily colder. but he does not believe 
that any of the three is in half as bad 
shape as he is.” Thurber’s readers. all 
paid-up members of the age of anxiety, 
knew very well they were in bad shape 
and so Walter Mitty’s moonings were 
hauntingly their own. So was Grant's 
frightful hangover as he surrendered 


yt 
iS: 


confusedly to Lee at Appomattox, and 
the nameless litde man’s fright as he 
stood before the house that looked to 
him like a great, crouching wife. 

As even his good eye faded. Thurber 
sketched and wrote with a black crayon 
on huge sheets of yellow paper. When the 
fog became too thick, he stopped sketch- 
ing and learned. helped by his second 
wife, Helen. to write by dictation. He 
kept his courage and improved his prose; 
The Thirteen Clocks, his delightful tone 
poem and fairy story, was written when 
he could not see. 

The tall, white-haired man loved more 
than he mourned—crouching wives, fud- 
dled dogs and all. Pessimism was for a 
man less wise, but wariness was only 
good sense. “The world is so full of a 
number of things, I am sure we should 
all be as happy as kings,” he quoted at 
the end of one of his fables. Being Thur 
ber, and wary, he added, “And you know 
how happy kings are.” 
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The journey thet must newer enc ( 


Man has been committed to this journey since he first looked to the heavens. It is the journey 
of science. And the road of science is an ever turning, never ending one. 

The goal today is the moon. The knowledge we gain in reaching it will help us cross other 
scientific barriers. It will direct us toward other scientific frontiers now unknown. It is this con- 
stant quest that helps us realize our potential as a nation. And prevents us from being passed 
by in this critical period of scientific pioneering. 

The 20th Century is an unparalleled time of challenge —a time when every frontier of scien- 
tific knowledge is being assaulted as never before. A time when the number of scientists alive 
exceeds the total of all those who have ever lived before. A time when many of the finest scien- 
tific minds in our nation are turned to the awesome task of exploring space. 

One of America’s foremost companies engrossed in this project is North American Aviation. 
NAA's Space & Information Systems Division is developing the upper stage for the Saturn 
launch vehicle which will perform advanced space missions; the Atomics International Division 
is developing a compact nuclear reactor for space vehicles; and the Rocketdyne Division has 
built the rocket engines that put the first Americans into space. Rocketdyne is now readying 
the giant 11/4-million pound thrust F-1 engine that may well give America space supremacy. 

America’s pioneering spirit is well suited to the journey that must never end. This is why we 
will be on the moon within this decade... carrying freedom with us into outer space. 


AMERICAN AVIATION ¢: 


Divisions: Atomics International, Autonetics, Columbus, Los Angeles, Rocketdyne, Space & Information Systems 
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White truck frame 


We don’t make White Trucks out of Swiss Cheese 


Makers of mass-produced, assembly- 
line trucks punch their frames with 
every possible combination of holes 
to accommodate dozens of variations 
in components. Some of their frames 
have so many extra holes they look 
like Swiss cheese. 


Wut heat-treated, high-alloy 


WORL o & 


your set of components. 


steel frames are custom-drilled with 
the exact number of holes needed for 
No more. 

And for even greater total chassis 
strength, WHITE attaches all com- 
ponents with nuts and bolts, rather 
than rivets. 

It’s this kind of quality that makes 


the difference between a mass- 
produced, assembly-line truck and a 
truck from Wut: 
stays close to its customers—and lis- 
tens when they speak. 


the company that 


THE Waite Motor CoMPANY 
6 ND 1, OHIO 


a all principal cities 


Branches. dis 


LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Optimism for Exports 


For weeks past the gloomier chroniclers 
of U.S. business had been warning of the 
danger of another sharp rise in the U.S. 
balance of payments deficit and. with it. 
another damaging outflow of U.S. gold, 
Last week the pessimists had fresh ammu- 
nition: Commerce Department figures 
showing that U.S. exports, after dropping 
3% in August, fell another 2° in Septem- 
ber. Surprisingly enough. neither Wash- 
ington nor Wall Street seemed as cen- 
cerned as might be expected. 

U.S. balance-of-payments troubles are 
partly a condition of the cold war. The 
U.S. spends some $5 billion a year on for- 
eign aid and for the support of its own 
and allied armies overseas. ‘To overcome a 
payments gap so large as to threaten in- 
ternational confidence in the value of the 
dollar, U.S. traders must sell far more 
than they buy abroad. 

Lately they have been doing that. The 
payments gap has narrowed from last 
year’s $3.9 billion to an anticipated $2.3 
billion this year (see chart). But in very 
recent months the gap has begun to widen 
again, Economic expansion in the U.S. has 
brought on a new demand for imports at a 
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time when exports are declining. The Ad- 
ministration hopes to reverse this trend by 
spurring an energetic export drive. Last 
week some 2,000 businessmen who gath- 
ered in Manhattan for the annual conven- 
tion of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil expressed confidence that the export 
drive would succeed. 

A Time for Recouping. One big lift to 
U.S. exports will be provided by federal 
sponsorship of a new pool of private in- 
surance companies to cover an exporter if 
one of his foreign customers goes broke or 
simply refuses to pay. Washington is also 
prodding its allies to buy more of their 
defense materials in the U.S. Major sue- 
cess so far: a recent West German prom- 
ise to buy enough arms and ammunition 
in the U.S. to offset U.S. defense costs in 
Germany—some $600 million a year. 

Still another powerful spur. so the Ad- 
ministration believes. would be a radical 
reduction in tariffs and import quotas 
around the free world (see THE NATION ). 
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Most U.S. businessmen agree—but stress 
that tariff reduction has to be a two-way 
street. In a speech to the Foreign Trade 
convention, Henry Clay Alexander, chair- 
man of the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co.. 
declared: “We must drop our historic 
stance of giving a little more than we get. 
Without moving away from trade liberal- 
ism, we should be trying to get back some 
of the edge we have given away over the 
years.” 

On to the Breakeven. Uppermost in 
Alexander's mind is the rapid rise of Eu- 
rope’s Common Market. which already 
has a fat payments surplus and is now in 
the process of erecting a single external- 
tarill system. But while the emergence of 
the Common Market may bring short- 
term losses for the U.S., it should also 
bring long-run gains. Hundreds of U.S. 
firms have exported dollars to Europe to 
build factories within the Common Mar- 
ket, but these investments ultimately 
should be returned with interest in the 
form of repatriated profits. Similarly, the 
increase in trade between the Common 
Market partners may well begin by re- 
ducing U.S. sales to Europe, but it will 
also speed Europe's economic growth—to 
the ultimate benefit of the U.S. State De- 
partment economists reckon that an in- 
crease of anything over } of 1% in the 
growth rate of the Market nations would 
lead to a notable upsurge in their demand 
for U.S. goods. 

Balancing all these pluses and minuses, 
the Kennedy Administration currently has 
high hopes of reducing the U.S. payments 
deficit to $1 billion next year. And in 1963 
Administration economists dream of 
achieving a goal that the U.S. has man- 
aged to attain only once in the past dec- 
ade: no payments deficit at all. 


AVIATION 
Fare Play 


With splashy. full-page ads in news- 
papers all the way from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, Denver's Continental Air Lines 
last week set the aviation industry on its 
ear. Beginning Dec. 1, the ads announced 
Continental plans to introduce “economy” 
class jet service with no meals or liquor— 
but at fares 25% below present coach 
rates. Executives of other airlines, many 














of whom have pressed for higher fares as 
the only way to beef up their industry's 
slim profits, responded to Continental's 
move with banshee wails. Shrugged Conti- 
nental President Robert S “I'm not 
running a popularity contest. I'm running 
an airline.” 

By rigid adherence to this lone-wolf 
code, rough and tough Robert Forman ¢ 
34. has made himself one of the least 
loved and most successful of U.S. airline 
operators, Six has converted Continental 
from an obscure puddle jumper into one 
of the nation’s eleven trunk airlines. And 
of all domestic airlines, Continental now 
boasts the lowest breakeven load factor 
(38%), the lowest jet operating costs and 
highest rate of jet aircraft utilization. 

Three for Six. Six is a lifelong maverick 
whose three loves. in approximate order of 
importance, are airplanes, six-shooters and 
comely women. (Since he traded in Sec- 
ond Wife Ethel Merman for his third, 
TV Comedienne Audrey Meadows, Con- 
tinental employees whisper a fresh gag 
“Bob is batting .s;0o—three for Six.”) 
The son of an Oakland surgeon, Six quit 
high school to become, successively, a 
merchant seaman, bill collector, copilot 
for China National Aviation, Beechcraft 
salesman and big-money California avia- 
tion consultant. During the Depression, 
Six bought a half interest in Varney Air 
Transport, which later changed its name 
to Continental. Chosen president of Conti- 
nental in 1938, he began steadily adding 
routes throughout the Southwest. 

In 1955, with typical Western derring- 











RALPH MORGAN 


Six PracricinG His Draw 
Aiming for more passengers. 
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do. Six made two long gambles: he 
absorbed debt-ridden Pioneer Air Lines to 
get 1.860 additional route miles, and he 
ordered $60 million worth of new planes, 
including four Boeing 707s. though Con- 
tinental’s assets at the time amounted to 
barely $14 million. To finance the new 
fleet. Continental saddled itself with a 
long-term debt that still bulges at $52 
million and as a result has not declared a 
cash dividend in five years. But the new 
routes and jets paid other dividends: 
since 19553 Continental's earnings have 
quadrupled, last year amounted to $1 
700,000 on a gross of S61 million. 

To compete with larger lines, Continen- 











sion to match Continental's economy fares 
on competitive routes; United is expected 
to do so soon. 

Most industry observers predict that 
the economy idea will eventually spread 
to other major domestic airline routes. 
When that happens, coach service is likely 
to disappear—as it did last year on North 
Atlantic runs—leaving only first-class and 
economy. Many an airline executive ar- 
gues that this will achieve nothing but a 
decrease in passenger revenue. But burly 
Bob Six disputes this. Says he: “The only 
way to broader markets and higher profits 
lies in lowering certain jet fares to the 
level of surface transportation.” 





Kuijtian & INDIAN ENGINEERS 
Train them and trust them. 


tal spends freely on gimmicky passenger 
extras ranging from TV sets to golden 
toilet seats in its jets. (By refusing to 
cut back on Continental's lavish meals 
and service, Six recently shot down an 
industry plan to improve profits by elimi- 
nating some of the “frills” that go with 
a coach-class ticket.) Continental has also 
wooed new traffic by introducing in-flight 
ticketing that eliminates nagging waits 
at the ticket counter 

At the same time, Continental is among 
the nation’s most cost-conscious airlines. 
By servicing its jets at night, Continental 
keeps them flying 104 hours a day (v. an 
industry average of 64), yet has never 
had a fatality. At the line's 
headquarters in a hangar at Denver's Sta- 
pleton Field, executive offices range from 
Spartan to shabby. Says Executive Vice 
President Harding Lawrence, 41: “We 
don’t go for frills on the ground. We don’t 
have an assistant to anybody. 

Shift in Seats. Unless the CAB disap- 
proves Continental's new rates, Continen- 
tal jets will shift from their current seat- 
ing pattern of 44 first-class and 76 coach 
Seats to 28 first-class, 42 coach and 75 
economy. American Airlines and 


passenger 


TWA 


have already asked the CAB for permis- 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 
One-Man Aid 


In an office on Calcutta’s fashionable 
Park Street last week, fluorescent lights 
burned late into the night as a team of 
engineers bent over their drawing boards 
rushing to complete plans for Asia's big- 
gest steam power plant. By 1964 the 300 
megawatt Bandel power station is sched- 
uled to supply badly needed electricity to 
Calcutta’s industrial belt. But almost as 
significant to the Indian economy as the 
$54 million project itself is the fact that 
the engineers designing it are all Indians 

members of Kuljian Corp. of India, the 
first Indian-run consulting engineering 
firm capable of handling so complex a 
power job. 

Kuljian Corp. of India is the product 
of a one-man foreign aid program con- 
ceived by fatherly Harry Asdour Kuljian, 
67, the Armenian-born founder of Kuljian 
Corp. of Philadelphia, a small but highly 
Successful consulting engineering firm. 
since 1930 Kuljian has handled construc- 
tion jobs—mostly in the power-generating 
field—all over the world. By first-hand 
observation, he became convinced that to 
give U.S, aid money to underdeveloped 





nations to establish state-owned enter- 
prises was both wasteful and a threat to 
free enterprise. The right way to help a 
netion industrialize. Kuljian decided. was 
through “a hand-in-hand partnership” in 
which U.S. enterprise would supply the 
initial capital. train local management and 
labor to do the job, and then trust them. 

Man to Envy. Twelve years ago. Kul- 
jian met Sadhan C. Dutt, an 








enerectic 






young Indian mechanical e>gineer who 
had come to the U.S. to learn electrical 
engineering at the General Electric Co. 


Dutt boldly suggested that Kuljian set 
him up as permanent Kuljian representa 
tive in India. Kuljian trained 
Dutt for a vear in Philadelphia. t 
him off to India in 1930 to run a 
established Indian subsidiary. 

For three disappointing years, Dutt sat 
in a Calcutta office 
work in sight. gloomily recalling his rash 
promise to Kuljian to bring in contracts. 
Every vear Kuljian went to India to en- 
courage him to stick it out. Recalls Dutt 
“He used to say. ‘I envy you. You are 
young. Your country is growing: it has a 
tremendous future.’ ”’ 

At last Dutt won a contract to build 
the $28 million Durgapur steam power 
plant in West Bengal. He got the job by 
combining the nationalistic appeal that 
Indian engineers would do most of the 
work with a reassuring promise that the 
U.S. Kuljian Corp. would stand by to 
assist. To the Indian government, it was 
an irresistible deal: because he designed 
the Bokaro steam plant. which became a 
model for all thermal plants in India, 
Harry Kuljian’s name was already held 
in high regard in New Delhi. 

Mixed Bag. After the Durgapur job, 
Kuljian Corp. of India was on its way. 
Dutt, who works a 13-hour day, now has 
$153 million worth of contracts, has twice 
moved his offices into larger quarters. Un- 
like many Indian businessmen. who will 
hire only natives of their own state, Dutt 
has collected so crack engineers from 
Punjab, Bengal, Gujarat and Uttar Pra- 
desh. Says he. in words that could have 
come from Harry Kuljian himself: “If 
you have the ability, Kuljian will use it.” 

So pleased is Kuljian with his first ex- 
periment in foreign aid that next year he 
will bring ten Pakistani engineers to Phil- 
adelphia and train them to take over Kul- 
jian Corp. of Pakistan. He is thinking, 
too, of adopting similar programs in Thai- 
land and Iraq. where he also does sub 
stantial business. Meantime, he has turned 
over 51° interest in the Indian company 
to Dutt and his associates. The remaining 
49°. promises Kuljian, will also go to his 
Indian partners over the next 25 
“as they prove they can handle the | 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


No Improvement 

From the Labor Department last week 
came the sobering report that for the 
eleventh straight month the U.S. unem- 
ployment rate stood near 6.89%. Super- 
ficially, the statistics had an encouraging 
side: the actual number of unemployed 
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fell to 3.934.000 last month—the first 
time since October a year ago that the 
figure has dropped below 4.000.000. But 
a drop of this size is the normal seasonal 
pattern in October. Since unemployment 


is usually at its lowest in October, it) — You 


promised to be a cold winter for a large 


part of the U.S, labor force. Can 


Faced with this glum news, Labor De- 


artment spokesmen abandoned all effort ’ 
Tell 


to blame hurricanes or strikes for the 

stubborn persistence of large-scale unem ’ 
ployment. The plain fact was that, despite She Ss 
its overall strength, the U.S. economy was 


failing to perform one of its important from 
functions: providing enough jobs to go ; ® 
Manpower 









around. And in the minds of many ob- 
servers the dark suspicion was growing 
that the situation was never going to 
improve until the nation faced the fact 





that it was undergoing a_ technological 
revolution comparable to that of the 18th 
century. and gave higher priority than it 
yet has to coping with the consequences. 


LABOR 
A Sort of Landmark 


Four years ago. as part of an all-out 
cost-cutting program, the Southern Pacif 
c Co.'s tough President Donald Russell 
(Time cover, Aug. 11) began to thin out 
the ranks of S.P. telegraphers. The move 
nade economic sense: in a day of central 
traffic control, telegraphers are increasing- 

only a nostalgic reminder of railroad 

omantic past. But last week. after 


years Of off-again on-again negotiations 






vhich finally wound up in Labor Secretary 
Arthur Goldberg's Was} 


aphers whistled Russell to a stop. 
Rather than face strike in which th 


ngton office, the 





~ 


elegraphers would almost certainly have 





een joined by the other railroad brother 
hoods, Russell signed an open-end contract 
that could saddle the S.P. with a telegraph- 


staff for the next so years and virtually 


et Ot ee meee from “Manpower” adapt 





emporary office workers 











nts it a lifetime job. 
Though Russell had already pared the . . 
number of S.P, telegraphers from 1,338 quickly to your routine! 
in 1957 down to 946 this year, the new con- 
ract establishes 1,000 telegraphers’ jobs 
as the S.P.'s b ‘a ind ” Ba sie sg You'll know she’s from Manpower by the smooth efficient 
(or 20 Jobs! t« > chminatec “act e . * P > « 
peat: Siace the coecans in SP. por ne way she grasps your way of doing things but you'll find it 
phers due to retirement or promotion nor difficult to tell her work from the work of your own employees. 
mally runs 5°; a year, this means that But you will know she’s from Manpower. Manpower em- 
Russell will actually have to hire new te- ‘ees make a career of stepping i mY Sj ions 
Gneadieea ts nates ethane: Gan, ployees make a career of stepping into emergency situations, 
ber of jobs permissible in the next few understanding your routine quickly, and functioning 
years. And if the S.P. does fire a teleg- efficiently. 
rapher during that period it will be obliged . , 
7 rite p4 fis Aecinee adi ale When you call Manpower for temporary typists, stenos, 
woth to repla discharg i a z n pf 4 , ’ 
pay him severance amounting to 60%. of clerical help, or office machine operators you know you're 
his normal wage for up to five years. getting the best! 
Secretary Goldberg happily hailed the 
contract as “a landmark” in the settle- 


ment of labor issues raised by mechaniza- 


tion and automation, but it was at best a ¥ y 
landmark of questionable value. The chiefs q) 
of the other railroad brotherhoods imme a 7 


diately vowed to seek similar concessions, Over 250 Offices Throughout the World 

and the precedent was sure to be noted . F 

with avid interest in other industries where The World’s Largest Temporary Help and Complete Business Service. 
automation is eliminating jobs. Look for ‘“Manpower®"’ in the white pages of your phone book. 
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PERSONNEL 
High-Level Mobility 


In the upper reaches of U.S. business 
last week, it seemed to be moving day. All 
told, seven major corporations named 
new senior executives. Most drastic shift 
was the appointment of Robert E. Brook- 
er, 56, as president of Montgomery Ward 
—a company whose top executives have 
been more mobile than most. In 24 years 
Ward has run through eight presidents; 
the last. Paul M. Hammaker, went out 
only four months ago amid stockholder 
velps over poor earnings, 

Brooker may prove just what Ward 
needs, At least, he was trained in the right 
place: Sears. Roebuck & Co., where he 
rose to a vice-presidency for manufactur- 
ing before leaving in 1958 to head the 
Sears-affiliated Whirlpool Corp. But his 
appointment helped kill the enthusiasm 
of Sol Cantor, president of New York's 
discount-minded Interstate Department 
Stores, for a previously planned merger 
with Ward. Cantor and other Interstate 
brass were miffed when Ward's Chairman 


and chief executive officer in favor of his 
personable nephew, 42-year-old Robert E, 
Wieland. One Wieland plan to snap Na- 
tional out of its financial spin (it lost 
more than $7,250,000 for the year ended 
June 30): “Make it easier for the passen- 
ger to get his ticket and get aboard—and 
when he deplanes, get his baggage to him 
quicker.” 

> President J. Huber Wetenhall, 60, will 
become chief executive officer of New 
York’s National Dairy Products Corp. 
(Kraft, Sealtest, Breakstone Foods), suc- 
ceeding Chairman Edward E. Stewart, 
who retires next month, Reticent Huber 
Wetenhall moves in at a time when, ex- 
cept for the New York City milk strike, 
National Dairy is doing better than ever: 
sales for the first nine months hit a record 
$1.3 billion. 

> William N. Deramus III, 45, former 
president of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad, takes over from his 73-year-old 
father as president of Kansas City South- 
ern Railway. In his four years at the 
debt-racked Katy, hard-bitten “Young 
Bill” alienated local affection by reducing 


graduate and an expert in metallurgy, Dr. 
Roberts was previously the company’s 
vice president for technology, directed the 
development of important heat-resistant 
alloys for use in the skins of missiles and 
supersonic aircraft. 


RETAILING 


Automatic Millionaires 

Few U.S. businessmen have more os- 
tensible cause for self-congratulation than 
the men who run the automatic vending 
industry. Though an infant among U.S. 
industries, vending has already spawned 
30 millionaires, many of them in the past 
two years. Total industry sales, which 
amounted to only $1.1 billion a decade 
ago, are expected to run $2.8 billion this 
year, will probably reach $4 billion by 
1965. Yet last week as more than 10,000 
vending machine operators met in Chica- 
go for their annual convention, they were 
concerned rather than complacent. Their 
problem: how to survive the flood of new 
electronic marvels that are forcing men 
who once made a tidy living with candy, 





Warp 


John Barr did not check the selection of 
Brooker with them. 

To lure Brooker away from Whirlpool 
Barr realigned Ward's pecking order, 
abolishing the title of chief executive 
officer, which Barr himself had held. and 
establishing a new title—chief administra- 
tive officer—which went to Brooker, This, 
said Barr, means that “chairman and 
president are now on a par.” Ward. which 
still suffers from the aftereffects of long- 
time (1935-55) Chairman Sewell Avery's 
ironhanded management, is as yet reaping 
no profit from Barr's costly drive to open 
new stores. Last year the company earned 
only $i5 million—a 50° drop from the 
previous vear. Brooker, a master at mer- 
chandising. is expected to give Ward a 
sales push that has been badly lacking 
under Lawyer Barr. 

Other new faces in executive suites last 
week 
> No sooner had the stockholders of Na- 
tional Airlines routinely re-elected George 
lr. (“Ted”) Baker, 60, as chairman and 
president, than the tough old pilot sprang 
a surprise: though continuing as chairman 
of the company, he resigned as president 
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WIELAND 


GEN MARTIN 


WETENHALL 
Musica! chairs in the executive suite. 
employment, skimping on maintenance. 
At K.C.S. he will find that Father Deram- 
us has the line in such good shape that it 
earned $3,400.000 for ro61's first eight 
months. 
> As a replacement for Young Bill, Katy 
turned to Charles T. Williams, 51. the 
line’s executive vice president, who is ex- 
pected to continue young Deramus’ ruth- 
less cost cutting. 
> John Harris Ward, 53. moves in as 
chairman and chief executive officer of 
Chicago's Commonwealth Edison Co., the 
nation’s third largest public utility, He 
succeeds Willis D. Gale, 62, who becomes 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Harvard-educated (class of '30), Ward in- 
tends to push Commonwealth Edison fur- 
ther into household electric heating and 
the uses of automated machinery. His 
reasoning: “The more industry uses these 
wonderful gadgets, the more electricity 
is consumed. 
> Dr. George A. Roberts, 42 
president and chief executive officer of 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. of Latrobe, 
Pa., filling posts left vacant by the recent 
death of James P. Gill. A Carnegie Tech 


was named 


MIKE SHEA 


2RAMUS BROOKER 


cigarette and coffee machines into the 
complex business of vending entire hot 
meals. 

Already vending machine operators are 
running more than 3,000 automated can- 
teens for U.S. industrial firms, schools 
and colleges. For the customer (if not 
necessarily the eater) the deal is an at- 
tractive one; it offers a means of at least 
breaking even on employee or student 
meals. But the operators themselves have 
yet to find a way of making hot food 
vending pay. The reason: vending ma- 
chine food remains fit to eat for only 
about four hours after it is cooked. La- 
ments Chicago’s Automatic Canteen Co. 
Chairman Frederick Schuster: “The 
amount of food you have to throw away 
at the end of the day is just staggering.” 

Unprofitable as it may be. however, a 
contract to operate a plant cafeteria gen- 
erally carries with it the right to operate 
cigarette, candy, cofiee and soft-drink ma- 
chines. To hang onto these highly lucra- 
tive concessions, the vending operators 
have been obliged to push ahead with 
hot food service. The result has been an 
industry shakeout so violent that in the 
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GARRETT-U.S. AIR FORCE ‘SPUR’ 


»-One answer to America’s future power needs in space 


Eliminates 
giant size 
and weight 
barriers to 
large power 
systems 


The joint U.S. Air Force-AEC Project SPUR is a 
research and development program being conducted 
by an industry team of Garrett, Aerojet-General 
Nucleonics (reactor) and Westinghouse, Lima 
(generator) to provide a power source to produc e 
300-1000K W electrical power in space for one year or 
more. Power is obtained by cor 
fission energy to mechanical (shaft) power with a 
potasstum vapor turbine. E qui t includes: reac- 
tor, primary and secondary loop pumps, boiler, turbo- 
nerator and condenser-radiator 


version of nuclear 


Long lead time is essential to the 
development of large nuclear 
space power systems. Present meth- 
ods of power generation would require 
an impractical heat rejection surface 
nearly the size of a football field for a 
power output of one megawatt 
which will be needed for critic al space 


power 


missions already in the planning stage. 
Garrett’s AiResearch Divisions have 
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California * Phoenix, Arizonas+o 


now completed the initial SPUR design 
studies and proved the project's feasi- 
bility to supply continuous accessory 
power and low thrust electrical propul- 
sion in space for long periods of time. 
Cutting projected 1MW power sys- 
tems to 1/10th the size and 1/5th the 
weight of prese nt power systems under 
developme nt will be possible because 
of SPUR’s capability to operate at 
higher temperatures, thereby sharply 
reducing the required radiator area, 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION «* AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions « Los 





Garrett has been working with the 
Air Force and the Atomic Energy 
Commission on SPUR as the prime 
contractor for more than one year and 
has more than five years of experience 
in space nuclear power development. 
Also an industry leader in high speed 
rotating machinery, heat transfer 
equipment, metallurgy and accessory 
power systems, the company 1s devel 
oping design solutions for SPUR in 


these critical component system areas. 


S$ Angeles 45 


ther divisions and subsidiaries: Airsupply-Aero Engineering 
AiResearch Aviation Service »« Garrett Supply « Air Cruisers » AiResearch Industrial « Garrett 


Manufacturing Limited « Marwedel « Garrett International S.A. « Garrett (Japan) Limited 
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Did the first barman 


to mix a martini 
use Gordon’s Gin? 


hances are he did. For when the martini 
was first introduced—around 1850— 
Alexander Gordon’s remarkable gin 
was already eighty-one years old. Its 
distinctive dryness and flavour, well 
known to Londoners since 1769, 
had made it a favorite on this side 
of the Atlantic, too. The Gordon’s 
you drink today still harks back 
to Mr. Gordon’s original formula. 
It made Gordon’s the biggest 
selling gin in the world. Tonight— 
call for a Gordon’s martini! 

















past two years, more than 300 of the 
nation’s 6,000 vending companies have 
either gone out of business or have been 


| absorbed by emerging industry giants 





that have the capital and facilities to 
survive. 

The Comers. Fastest moving of the 
new Goliaths is Los Angeles’ Automatic 
Retailers of America. Incorporated less 
than three years ago, A.R.A has absorbed 
37 smaller companies, and in its latest 
fiscal year reported a sales increase of 
140%. This year. with 60 hospitals, 200 
schools and colleges and nearly 409% of 
the top 500 U.S. industrial corporations 
among his customers, A.R.A. President 
Davre J. Davidson confidently expects 
sales to hit $150 million. Says he: “We 
are a volume operation, working on a 3% 
to 4% profit margin.” (Profit margins for 
the industry as a whole average 4.6%.) 

A.R.A.’s rocketlike rise makes it a seri- 
ous challenge to the once unchallenged 
monarch of the vending industry, Chica- 
go's Automatic Canteen Co. Another fast 
comer is Interstate Vending Co. of Chica- 
go, which has bought 25 companies in the 
past year and recently acquired New 
York’s Brass Rail restaurant and catering 


| chain. (A pioneer in preparing restaurant- 


quality dinners for vending, Brass Rail 


| supplies machine-served meals to General 


Electric employees at G.E.’s New York 


| home office.) Interstate’s President Ron- 


ald Wolff, 31, has made himself one of 
vending’s new millionaires since he started 
the company in 1955, expects sales this 
year to hit $60 million v. $42.6 million 
last year. 

Mud Machines. Vending’s technologi- 
cal revolution got its start right after 
World War I] when Bert Mills Corp. of 
St. Charles, Ill., and Rudd-Melikian, Inc. 
of Hatboro, Pa., came out with hot coffee 
machines. Despite the unappetizing flavor 
of the first machine-served coffee—varia- 
tions on Mississippi mud—it was an im- 
mediate success, and Rudd-Melikian 
Chairman K. Cyrus Melikian and Presi- 
dent Lloyd Rudd are two more of vend- 
ing’s instant millionaires. It was coffee, 
too, that started Interstate’s Wolff off 
seven years later when he got exclusive 
rights to the first machine to prepare cof- 
fee from actual grounds instead of pow- 
ders or concentrates. 

Coffee, which accounted for 19% of 
their total sales last year, is still the vend- 
ing operators’ most profitable item, and 
some of them occasionally wonder why 
they ever pushed on into food vending. 
Says Wolff: “Installing a coffee machine is 


| a fairly simple operation, but when you 


start vending, rolls to go with the coffee, 
you are already in trouble.” Most ven- 
dors, however, believe that solving the 
costly problems of hot food selling is only 
a matter of time. Wolff's Interstate is 
currently testing a quick-cook process de- 
signed to heat a complete frozen meal in 
15 seconds. If the radar stove works, food 
waste in automated cafeterias should be 
much reduced. The optimists among vend- 
ing operators look forward to a time when 
they will be taking in as much as $15 
million a day on meals alone. 
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THE PLAIN FACTS ABOUT OFFICE COPIERS 


The plain fact is, just about any 
I 74 } 
copier will do a job for you—IF. If 


you don’t need copies in a hurry. If 


you’re not too fussy about how they 
look. If you don’t mind paying any- 
where from 4¢ to 10¢ a copy. , 
But if things like speed and cost 
and they are 





are important to you 
important if you make copies in any 


CLEARLY, YOUR CHOICE !IS 
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HOW MUCH ? 


speed and economy. The copymaking 


volume—then clearly your choice is 
a Bruning copier. The Bruning diazo 
method produces up to 800 copies 
an hour—clean, sharp prints—at a 
cost in materials of 1¢ each (for let- 
ter-size Copies). 

Comparison charts published by 
the office-equipment magazines rate 
the diazo method a clear first for 





experts agree—architects, draftsmen, 
accountants 
machines than any other make. 


they use more Bruning 


Before you buy an office copier, 
wouldn’t you like to see the point-by- 
point comparisons? Then write to 
Bruning for “The Plain Facts About 
Office Copiers.”” See for yourself — 


Charles Bruning Co. Inc 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 
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Woman Scornep & Playboy In “FAMILY” 


Polyglut 


Art may be a universal language, but 
moviegoers who hope to cope with movies 
on the current U.S. market will also do 
well to study subtitlese. Foreign films are 
flooding in, and not everyone understands 
British, let alone German, French, Italian, 
Russian—and Art. 

The Gordeyev Family (Artkino), a 
Russian export amplified from a_ novel 
(Foma Gordeyev) by Maxim Gorky, is a 
visual experience that roars across the 
screen with the rage and racmakh of a 
flash fire on the steppes. Unfortunately 
it is also a piece of Marxist propaganda 
that suggests Premier Khrushchev might 
profitably send some of his moviemakers 
to Siberia—to stimulate corn production. 

Gordevev tells the tragic story of a 
morally sensitive, socially conscious 
young Russian merchant (Georgy Yepi- 
fanstev) of the last century who asks 
himself: “Is a man born only to make 
money?” In an episode of shuddery weird- 
ness and God-haunted irony, the sancti- 
monious serpent (Pavel Tarasov) who 
serves as the hero’s guardian, glassily in- 
different to the vast icon of Christ that 
looms behind him, replies: “Eat or be 
eaten. That is the law of life.” Unable to 
accept such a law, unable to find a better 
one, unable to love a good woman (Alla 
Labetskaya), the hero plunges into dissi- 
pation. At the climax the wicked guardian 
orders the young man certified insane, and 
at the end the hero stands in the breadline 
of the poorhouse his own father founded. 

Director Donskoi's cartoon-capitalists 
are often fun to look at, if impossible to 
take seriously, and even moviegoers who 
cannot believe in Marxist fairy tales will 
feel the chthonian power of Donskoi’s im- 
s. In one, a ballroom filled with swill- 
ing businessmen whirls like a carousel as 
the camera slowly descends to discover 
that this frivolous world of profit: and 
pleasure is being turned by a great mill 
wheel, and the wheel itself by the sweat 
and strength of poor men chained like 
beasts to an eternal round of labor with- 
out value, suffering without sense. 











The Green Mare (Zenith-Internation- 
al) is what happens when the French take 
another whack at Fanny. Like that fa- 
mously funny film first made by Marcel 
Pagnol, The Green Mare is a comedy of 
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MISTRESS IN “BALCONY” 
A golden opportunity to study subtitlese. 


barnyard humors adapted from a ribald 
but rusé ironic novel by Marcel Aymé. 
Regrettably, Director Claude Autant-Lara 
lacks both Pagnol’s touch and Aymeé’s in- 
tensity. The Green Mare ain't what she 
used to be. Nevertheless she is, as the 
French say, green—which means, as the 
Americans say. blue. The plot, for ex- 
ample, involves a Rabelaisian family feud 
in which the antagonists fight to a finesse 
and take each other's wives. Best plonk: 
when a farmer finds a stranger dossing 
down with his dairymaid, he bawls in- 
dignantly, “Be off with you! I can handle 
the servants without outside help!” 


Town Without Pity (Gloriafilm- 
Mirisch; United Artists), a German- 
American co-production, starts out as a 
standard sex shocker, winds up as a rou- 
tine court-room thriller. After discreetly 
observing four drunken G.I.s as they rape 
a 16-year-old German girl (Christine 
Kaufiman), the moviemakers melodra- 
matically examine the forces that connive 
at human justice. After 1o5 minutes, 
the moviemakers have firmly established 
two ideas in the spectator’s mind: 1) the 
result of the legal process, even when 
Kirk Douglas is the leading lawyer, is 
not necessarily justice; 2) people in small 
towns can be nasty. Both of these ideas 
will probably seem novel and stimulating 





RoomMates In “GENIUS” 
The globjects are funnier than the jokes. 





Rape Victim in “Town” 


to children under ten, but in well- 
regulated communities children under ten 
will not be permitted to see this picture. 





Call Me Genius (Continental) is a 
paintpot farce from Britain that suffers 
the disadvantage of most comedies about 
modern art: more often than not, the 
contemporary art globject is funnier than 
any imaginable joke about it. Filmed in 
vibgyorous color, Genius tells the story 
of a London commuter (Tony Hancock) 
who one day on the 8:15 cries out in 
anguish: “Where are we going?” Sternly 
the man next to him replies: “To Water- 
loo.” Not me, the hero decides. Next day 
he quits his two-bob job, flings bowler 
and brolly into the Channel and pops off 
to Paris, where in no time at all he is van 
Goghing great guns. He keeps a cow in 
his studio, sets up as a café oracle, founds 
“the infantile school” of art, and noodles 
between with an existentialist 
cutie who murmurs: “Why kill time when 
you can kill yourself?”” The notion may be 
tempting to patrons of this picture. 


doodles 


From a Roman Balcony {Continental} 
asks a serious social question: while the 
Roman classes are living the sweet life, 
what are the Roman masses doing? The 
film apparently intends to give a serious 
social answer: they are living on the 
verge of starvation. But the way it 
comes out on the screen, there is darn 
little starvation and an awful lot of sex. 
The hero (Jean Sorel) is a young tene- 
ment type, slum-dumb but decent, who 
decides to support his mistress ( Valerie 
Ciangottini) and their child, and 
looking for a job. The employers look 
him over and say no; the girls look him 
over and say yes. Finally, in understand- 
able exhaustion, he looking for 
work, starts stealing for a living. The 
moviemakers apparently approve the 
hero’s decision, apparently on the theory 
that vice is virtue in a vicious world. 
Best performer: Actor Sorel, a 24-year- 
old Frenchman who looks like a Gallic 
Gregory Peck, ripples his muscles like the 
serpent of Genesis, and according to his 
pressagent is about to explode over North 
America like a megaton of cantharides. 


goes 


stops 
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MOORE FORMS 
ARE THE 
| SMALLEST COST 
IN THIS 
: FINE SYSTEM 


Data processing must be fast and absolutely depend- 
able... if the investment in equipment is to pay off. 


smooth, uninterrupted work-flow and efficiency... 
your control in print. Behind each Moore product are 
Machine efficiency suffers if forms aren't precision unique assets: Moore's nationwide manufacturing ; 
perfect for high-speed runs...if they tear or clog, facilities and research leadership demonstrated in 
or cause delays and loss of system control. Moore A! fai eile Speediflex, the new continuous form that adds prac- 

i i : 


forms, the smallest cost in your system, assure bd _ tical benefits to tabulating runs. Build control with... 
1 
MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 
Moore Business Forms, Inc, + Niagara Fails, N.Y. « Park Ridge, Ill. « Denton, Texas « Emeryville, Calit, « Over 300 offices and factories in North America. 
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Presents the Story of 


Man's Heroic Journey through a Million Years... 


Just published — THE EPIC OF MAN 


...available at a special TIME-reader price 


Tens of thousands of years ago in some unmarked corner of the world an event took place 
that was to change forever the story of life on earth . . . and write its most exciting volume. 
What happened was simply that an ape-like creature who had long ago learned to stand 
erect, crossed the threshold of thought—and with that event man came into being; the 


creature who would tame fire, invent tools, build great cities, harness electricity, and explore 
outer space. 


Man’s fascinating journey down to the dawn of recorded history makes up what is surely 
the greatest and most colorful of epics—a story that has been re-created for you in THE 
Epic oF MAN—a 308-page (240 in vibrant color), 10%” x 13%” volume, written by LIFE’s 
Editors in cooperation with the world’s outstanding authorities, and illustrated with 
hundreds of photographs and paintings, including six ‘‘fold-outs,’’ each the size of three 
LIFE pages. The scope of illustration, like the 100,000-word text, goes far beyond the series 
that appeared in Lire. THE Epic oF MAN is a companion volume of two other famous 
books published by the Editors of Lire: THE WorxLb WE Live IN, the awesome story of our 
world’s creation, and THE WONDERS OF LIFE ON EARTH, the book that tells how life began 
on earth. 


In THE Epic OF MAN you follow along the upward path, through the little-known eras of 
Paleolithic savagery and Neolithic barbarism to the light of civilization as it emerged some 
5,000 years ago. You watch man’s progress through the first civilizations of Asia, Europe 
and America—the early cultures of the Middle East, the Etruscan civilization to the west, 
the Shang in China, and the Maya, Aztec and Inca civilizations in this hemisphere. The 
book’s final chapters search deep into other ancient cultures still surviving and into the 
perils and triumphs of civilization today. 


THE Epic OF MAN, available at a saving of $3.55 to TIME readers, is priced at $9.95 for 
the Regular Edition, and $11.95 for the specially bound and boxed Deluxe Edition. If you 
will mail the adjoining postage-paid form now, we will send you a copy to examine in your 
own home. Send us no money—we'll bill you later. 


If THE Epic oF MAN does not live up to your expectations, return it to us within ten days, 
and owe nothing. After Christmas THE Epic OF MAN will retail at $13.50 for the Regular 
Edition, and $15.50 for the Deluxe Edition. 


Send the adjoining form to us today, or write to: 


TIME Inc. Books, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago I, Ulinois 








SOME OF WHAT 
YOU'LL SEE 
AND READ 


THE EMERGENCE OF MAN 


The superb panoramic illustrations in 
this chapter show man’s earliest beginnings. 


THE DAWN OF RELIGION 


In this chapter you see the rites that 
initiated Cro-Magnon boys into the tribe 
as men, and the beginnings of art in the 
paintings man made on cave walls. 


THE GROWTH OF SOCIETY 


As the earth warmed and forests spread 
at the end of the great ice age, man estab- 
lished lake and seaside communities. Man 
became a great woodsman, fisherman and 
hunter of fowl. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AGRICULTURE 


In the New Stone Age, the domestica- 
tion of plants and animals changed man’s 
way of life drastically: he became a farmer. 


SUMER—THE FIRST CIVILIZATION 


The wheel, the arch, writing, and the 
making of bronze—these were some of the 
great achievements of the Sumerians, whose 
cities rose on the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 


EGYPT—THE OLDEST NATION 


The art of Egypt is spread before you 
in superb color photography—a living 
tribute to the magnificence of Egypt's 
culture, the genius of its thought, the 
power of its empire. 


INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION 


Born about 5,000 years ago along the 
mighty Indus River Valley of what is 
today Pakistan, this vastest political ex- 
periment before the advent of the Roman 
Empire is visualized for you in reconstruc- 
tions of the greatest city center that rose 
there. 


FIRST EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 


A great cultural center was created in 
Crete centuries before Christ. You sce the 
amazing “bull dancers” somersaulting over 
enraged beasts— watch a procession of har- 
vesters cavorting through the streets of 
Knossos. 


AND MUCH MORE... 
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YOU WOULD LIKE IT IN oa 


7 
Recreation and industry live side by side on the banks of the Mississippi at Dubuque. The 
Father of Waters welcomes Sunday artists and weekday factory workers... pleasure boats and 


freight barges ... sightseers and commuters. All through the city of Dubuque there is growing 
Opportunity for fun and culture as well as for business and industry. 


Dubuque can offer you exceptional riverfront industrial sites with excellent transportation, plus 
ample skilled labor, a prosperous market and abundant natural gas, piped in by Northern 
Natural Gas Company and distributed by Peoples Natural Gas. For more information about 
plant location opportunities in Dubuque, write the Area Development Department of Northern 
Natural Gas Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 


NORTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY ° GENERAL OFFICES: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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More Than Just Dandy 


THe Comecete RONALD FirBanx 
pp.}—New Directions {$7.75}. 


But at that moment the door opened, 
and his Weariness the Prince entered the 
room in all his tinted Orders. 

Handsome to tears, his face, even when 
he had been a child, lacked innocence. 
His was of that magnolia order of colour- 
ing, set off by unpleasantly untamed eves, 
and teeth like flawless pearls. 


(766 





“You've seen them? What are they 
like . . . ? Tell Mother, darling!” the 
Queen exclaimed. 

“They're merely dreadful,” his Weari- 


ness, who had been to the railway station 
to welcome the Royal travelers, mur- 
mured in a voice extinct with boredom. 

The Queen gently 

“T see life to-day,” 
colour of mould.” 

The Prince protruded a shade the pur- 
ple violet of his tongue. 

“Well, it’s depressing,” he said, 
us all, with the Castle full of blacks.” 

The Flower Beneath the Foot 

The English novel is a great natural- 
history museum of all species great and 
small. From Fielding to C. P. Snow, Brit- 
ish novelists have tanned, stuffed and la- 
beled the leathery hide of reality. Ronald 
Firbank is one of a handful of writers who 
have refused to contribute to this useful 
collection, have instead preferred to peo- 
ple their own wonderland with creatures 
of their own invention. Firbank’s wonder- 
land—one story, nine “novels” and a sort 
of play—is all contained in the 766 pages 
of the Complete Firbank. 

In the 35 years since he died, Firbank’s 
books have sold scarcely 10,000 copies in 
the U.S. But in recent years, he has 
posthumously acquired a band of devoted 
disciples. Among his current admirers are 
Edmund Wilson (‘His books are extreme- 
ly intellectual and composed with the 
attention: dense textures of in- 
direction that always disguise point’), Sir 
Osbert Sitwell, who compares his style to 
and Poet John Bet je- 
man, to whom Firbank is ‘‘a jewelled and 
clockwork nightingale.” 


groaned. 
she declared, “in the 


“for 


closest 


“silver cobwebs,” 


The market for silver cobwebs and 
clockwork nightingales has never been 
large. Those who never would and never 


will buy Firbank at any price include 
those who can’t stand the affectations of 
others (“even my lungs are affected,” 
Firbank admitted); those who like a story 
with a beginning, middle and end: those 
who find vicious or blasphemous a sketch 
of a homosexual cardinal; and, finally, 
those who ask that a novel 
about the sort of people they 
would like to know. 

Gravity in Thistledown. In the intro- 
duction to this new collection, Novelist- 
Critic Anthony Powell attempts to explain 
the down-to-earth gravity of Firbank’s 
thistledown art, and to deal with the 
strange power of such lines as “ ‘He has 


should be 
know or 
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COPYRIGHT 1961 THOMAS FINBANK 


FIRBANK AT 19 (1905) 
The wallpaper was dreadful... 


only one eye and I never know which one 
is looking at me,’ the Queen would some- 
times complain.’ Although apparently a 
freakish offshoot of modern literature 
Firbank was actually a great innovator 
Powell suggests. Two masters of dialogue, 
Ivy Compton-Burnett and Evelyn Waugh, 
sat in Firbank’s school. In fact, Firbank’s 
exotics—improbable princesses, epicene 
cardinals, Caribbean market queens and 
talk with the raw strength of 
Hardy's Wessex peasants. en Heming- 
way’s brusque and hirsute mannerisms 
Powell argues, may owe something to 
the ambiguous ellipses of the charac- 


so on 





AT 31 (1917) 


. but the pea was singularly edible. 








ters in Ronald Firbank’s fairy kingdoms. 

Contrived and perverse as it is, Fir- 
bank’s world seems curiously real. Poet- 
Critic Wystan Auden argues that Fir- 
bank’s enchanted literary garden is really 
yicture of the Earthly Paradise,’ where 
everything is pure fun because all are 
pure. Moral judgments do not apply to 
Firbank’s innocents any more than to the 
characters in Through the Looking Glass. 
\ police dog with baby-blue eyes is bap- 
tized in white créme de menthe. Why not? 
“Where all are innocent, what difference 
is there between a dog and a baby?” 

Past the Grave. Firbank was as queer a 
bird as ever fluttered. Pathological shy- 
ness contorted his thin frame. It con- 
stricted his throat so that he could hardly 
eat in company; at a dinner given for 
him, he managed to down one green pea. 
At his club, he once took fright at the 
sight of the headwaiter and hid under the 
table. He had, of course, an independent 
income (poor people with Firbank’s tem- 
perament simply die or are shut away). 
He came from solid stock: his grandfather 
worked his way up from the coal mines to 
become a contractor, and his baronet 
father built “beautiful railways.” 

At Cambridge, he seems to have be- 
come a convert to Roman Catholicism. 
But nothing much else is known about his 
life except that he traveled, drank and 
died young. Countless anecdotes but few 
insights were preserved by his ever fewer 
friends. ‘Tomorrow I go to Hayti. They 
say the President is a Perfect Dear!” he 
scribbled to a friend. He never traveled 
abroad without some big blocks of select- 
ed coal in his trunk to protect him against 
a sudden chill in a foreign villa. Ambigu- 
ity, misunderstanding and loneliness fol- 
lowed him to the grave and beyond. As 
he lay dying in Rome, he would not have 
friends visit him because he would not 
expose them to the dreadful wallpaper. 
In its way, it was as sad a death as that 
of Keats—near whom he was buried in 
the Protestant cemetery in Rome. Un- 
comfortable for Keats, suggested Wynd- 
ham Lewis, one of the many artists who 
drew Firbank. The authorities dug up his 
body, reburied it at San Lorenzo fuori le 
Mura in Catholic ground. Firbank’s work 
belongs to the great body of literature 
which that life is cruel, beautiful 
and impossible to explain. He wrote on 
large blue postcards and is said to have 
cut out the sentences that pleased him 
then assembled them into paragraphs, like 
a Byzantine artist constructing a mosaic. 

This trick of his gives a clue to the best 
tactic for reading him—a bit at a time. 
The Complete Firbank be read 
through any more than can an anthology 
of aphorisms. 


A Genuine Fake 





says 


cannot 





Edith Sir 


Matthew Gorer is a painter, but there 
has been no one like him since Joyce 
Cary’s Gulley Jimson. Savage, idealistic 
scruffy and lecherous, Gorer is at once a 
fiercely dedicated man with the humility 
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wear 
a Cigar 
...look smart 
smoke smart 


There’s good reason why more and more men are enjoying 
cigars. You'll find a size and shape to fit every face and 
every pocketbook. Cigars give complete satisfaction with- 
out inhaling. A genuine pleasure, gentlemen, for little price. 

CIGAR INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Natural Shoulder Suit by College Hall 
Career Club Shirt by Truval 
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of a prostrate priest and the arrogance 
that the world imposes on a_ neglected 
seer, 

Scrounging Hell. The reader meets 
Gorer in London shortly before World 
War II on the night that he seduces Cassy 
Beaumont, which is the night that his 
unsuccessful one-man show closes, The 
teen-age daughter of an English father 
and a West Indian mother, Cassy is so 
pleased with the quasi rape and the beat- 
ing that Gorer gives her erward that 
she soon moves in with him. Their life 
er is the scrounging, violent hell 








toget 
without which she would have been disap- 
pointed. And Gorer keeps on painting, 
and cursing and talking—lewdly. sharply, 
wisely—and grabbing any woman who 
comes within his surprising reach. Com- 
missioned by a genteel millionaire named 
Hanshawe to restore a mural in his coun- 
try house, Gorer uses his idle time to 
seduce Mrs. Hanshawe. But this time 
Gorer gets his comeuppance. For Han- 
shawe retaliates by luring Cassy away 
from Gorer and marries her. 

Lonely, embittered by disregard, Gorer 
decides to revenge himself on the world 
in one fell swipe. He sets out to forge a 
Holbein. The forgery is successful, critics 
hail the new discovery, and the picture is 
sold for 40 guineas. Then Gorer tri- 
umphantly reveals that he forged the 
painting. 

The Maggots. Haled into court for 


fraud, Matthew Gorer does not defend 





himself; instead. he lectures the court 
and the public on the arid conventionality 
of a society that accepts art only if 
it has been certified by recognized au- 
thorities. “So to show you what's going 
on I set about painting a picture which 
everyone would praise without fail, for 





all the wrong reasons. I wanted to show 
up the pundits and the cranks, the spec- 
ulators and the snobs, the whole bunch 
ol maggots. 

rhe court is properly unmoved, and 
Gorer is sent to prison lor a year. Gorer 
fails, too, to make the pundits say why a 
masterpiece” with a certain signature 
becomes worthless when the signature is 
changed. 

This question was raised and left 
unanswered in actuality by the postwar 
trial of Holland's Han van Meegeren 
for forging Vermeers—the case that 
prompted Edith Simon to write this 
novel. The 44-year-old wife of a Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh don, Author Simon 
was born in Berlin of German parents, 
did not learn English until her parents 
moved to Britain when she was 14. Since 
then, she has published ten books in 
English, ranging from a distinguished 
study of the Knights Templars to The 
Golden Hand, a novel of 14th century 
England that ranks with the finest histor- 
ical fiction of this century. Altogether, 
Edith Simon’s works comprise a virtuoso 
display of versatility. 

Lost Ballast. Long. fascinating, witty, 
sometimes hilarious, The Great Forgery 
is a comedy only in the ironic sense. 
Years after, Hanshawe and Cassy visit 
the old man, who is holed up in a rackety 
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Talk about money 


(A little conversation about a lot of 


new money for New England Life policyholders ) 


Thousands of New England Life policyholders will 


be getting a really big dividend increase in 1962 


What policies are most affected? 


The great majority will share in this largest in- 
crease in the company’s history ‘Those policies 
with substantial cash values will benefit the most, 
thus enhancing the value of a New England Life 


policy as a savings medium. 





Take a look at the chart for the past ten years and 
you'll sce that there has been a dividend increase 


ey ery yeal 


It’s clear that you get more and more value 
out of cash value life insurance with 


New England Life. 


That's the idea 














: Why the big increase? TOTAL DIVIDEND ALLOTMENT 1953-1962 
[1m MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
- New England Life has had a sizable increase in its 
5 investment return. You see, the reserves in policies = 
a * are invested. And the more there is to invest, the ; 
2 sa TI ns ore UN 
7 more a policyholder stands to gain in dividends. 
. . c 
: Just how does this work out? 
\y 
' So Policyholders’ dividends vary tremendously, of 
ve course, by age and type of policy. But let’s see what 
| ; ‘ = 
ic will happen for cach of three men who bought 
*% “ — “ ees 
a $10,000 policies at the age of 40. The man who has 
x been saving with a 20-Year Endowment contract 
taken out in 1944 received a 1961 dividend of tc , is , 
1 ' " 6151.2 1962, Th The interest rate on dividend accumulations has 
$108.60; he will receive $131.20 in 1962, The man C7, Tigi . 
: a : E also been increased, to 3.8%. Dividends on paid-up 
who bought an Ordinary Life policy in 1950 re- < : ; 
, ea Mos - additions are correspondingly increased. Incomes 
ceived $98.40 in 1961; he will be paid $111.90 in , 7 . 
a from policy proceeds have, in many Cases, been 
1962. Dividend changes are generally small on nae 
recently purchased policies that have not yet built T haN 
alk about money with a New Engle Life age 
up much of a reserve: for example, the man who - es cm ; England Life agent. 
; ee fs ee alk about the liberal provisions i » icy 
bought Ordinary Life in 1959 received $22.90 in You'll ' ee provisions in the policy, too. 
: ae ‘ u'll find convincing rez ; » New E 
r 1961, and will receive $26.60 in 1962. bi : pene sala to use New England 
Life insurance for both savings and protection. 
stine for 1962 *y waenre? 
Looks fine for 1962, but how about other years? To help you plan now for the years ahead 
li Obviously, the adoption of this scale reflects our NEW ENGL A ND LIFE 
confidence in the future. New England Life is con- 
tinuing to seek out opportunities to invest or rein- New England Mutual Life Insurance Company: Founder of Mutual 
é 7 j Life Insurance in America in 1835. All forms of Individual and Group 
vest policyholders’ funds at more attractive rates Life Insurance. Annuities and Pensions, Group Health Coverages 
: 
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studio like a frowsty old terrier. After a 


few obscene remarks to his ex-mistress 
the irrepressible Gorer turns on the mil- 
lionaire with defiant, mocking scorn: 
You make your pile, and with it on your 


backs you know you'll never again get 
But old Gorer, he’s got rid of 
ill that last. At can come 


urborne,. 


least you 








ind watch him fly—wheee! thar he goes 
\h! How you love me, | ou envy 
me and hate ind therefor me 
utterly, when you come here ¢ issure 
yoursely that I've got absolutely noth- 
ing out lifetime's single-minded 
dedicat 
Mixed Fiction 
Fa Entry, by lortense her 
(484 pr Little, Brow $5.75). Author 
Calisher, whose elliptical New Yorker 
stories have brought her a small but fa- 


natical following, has labored for six years 


= 





NOVELIST 


eo trom a Tur-linea ¢ 


CALISHER 


on this first novel. Unhappily, she has 
brought forth a mousse: a gelatinous con- 
coction inflated with whipped-in wind. 
The theme is “false entry into another 
person's life, into his present by means of 
his past.” Simply, this means one man’s 
pretense that certain things happened to 
him that actually happened to someone 
else. The pertinence oOo] the theme sym- 
yolically or literally, is not made appar- 


ent, as the hero successively changes his 


name, testifies in a trial as an eyewitness 


to events he never saw, and later, on se- 










duc ‘ “enters” a girl’s life by pre- 
tent he knew her dead brother. In the 
telling, everything is hemstitched with the 
heaviest of literary embroidery. (A tele- 


slim width ora- 
tory ... a temple of self-abuse 
synagogue of the air.) Once in 
glints of true gold. ( 


phone booth is “a body- 
saving 
a while 
there are a few What 
we do not do persists, classic and perfect, 
beneath what The final admixture 


is the judg ment.”) But the total effect of 


we do. 
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Will you build a 1940 house in 1962? 


In the 1940’s very few houses were built with central 


air conditioning—mainly because the cost of cooling 
was three times as much as it is now. 

Today Carrier air conditioning in an average 
custom-built, three-bedroom house costs about $800 
more than heating alone. This adds only a few dollars 
a month to your mortgage payments. 

Does $800 sound surprisingly low? It is. Carrier 
central air conditioning is one of the few quality 
products that have come down in price during 
recent year's. 

Central air conditioning never costs less than it 
does when you build. And the added investment 
will make your house worth more when you sell. 


Meanwhile, everyone sleeps better, eats better, feels 
better—even in the hottest weather. There are fewer 
allergy reactions. Rooms stay cleaner. Indoor living 
is happier and entertaining so much easier. 

Small wonder that so many homes enjoy Carrier 
air conditioning today—more than any other make! 

Your nearby Carrier dealer can give you the 
exact cost of air conditioning your home. He's listed 
in the Yellow Pages of the telephone book. Carrier 
Air Conditioning Company, Syracuse, New York. 


Air Conditioning Company 














Tale of the 
Capricious Clock 


by 
Julian P. Yon Winkle, 
President 
Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky, 
Established 1849 


Alben Barkley used to tell 
about the clock his father bor- 
rowed from a neighbor. 

“He kept Mr. Dunn’s clock 
a week,” Mr. Barkley related, 
“but could never tell the time 
of day or night. 

***T should have told you 
about that clock before I let you 
have it,’ the neighbor explained. 
‘When the hand points to eight 
and she strikes twice, that means 
it’s half-past three!’ ”’ 


There’s the same chance for 
mix-up when you buy your whis- 
key solely on its stated age. 

The label may “‘point’’ to 
eight years, yet the whiskey 
itself may taste like “‘half-past- 
three,” —or even worse! 

Depends on who made the 
whiskey and how. 

Light-bodied whiskies mature 
quickly, then go on to pick up 
unpleasant flavors from the 
charred oak barrel. 


Full-bodied Bourbon, 


on the 


other hand, accommodates itself 


to a heap of aging, adding to its 
mellow character as year after 
year ticks slowly by. 

Our OLp FITzGERALD is one 
such bourbon with the happy 
faculty of growing old with sur- 
passing grace. 

It enters the oaken aging 
casks with sufficient body to re- 
sist the woody flavor of the 
staves, and emerges after six 
years or more, clean as a pin 
the most satisfying bourbon any 
man can pour. 

To you who desire the ulti- 
mate in bourbon enjoyment, | 
am pleased to offer our very first 
bottling of Bonded ten year Very 
Op FirzGERALD. 

From my lifetime experience | 
honestly believe this is the finest 
bourbon ever produced at our 
112-year-old family distillery. 

If you will write me person- 
ally, stating the retailer of your 
choice, I will save you a bottle, 
or happily even a case. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled in Bond 
Mellow 100 Proof 
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Author Calisher’s novel is like sipring 
gallons of weak. mandarin-style tea from 
a fur-lined cup. 


Spring 
Author Spring's 
tangled desti- 
whose women 


| Mer a Lavy, by Howard 
(448 pp.: Harper; $4.95). 
13th novel chronicles the 
nies of the Chown family 
have a marked tendency to produce bas 
tards. The narrator is George Ledra. the 
somewhat stuffy Manchester 
cotton broker. On vacation in Cornwall 
15-year-old George one felicitous morning 
hides in the bushes above a beach to 
watch Sylvia Chown Bascombe and her 
daughter Janet “wade naked ashore, glis- 
tening in the sunshine. They were both 
beautiful, the one full-breasted, the other 
budding.” It was, thinks George. “a mo- 
ment that belonged to the beginning of 


scion of a 





the world.” For the next 30 years and 
4oo pages. George 
Janet. 
Sylvia 


lopes after Sylvia and 
After dithering a bit, he marries 
who is ten years his senior, rather | 


WALTER OARAN | 





BRINKLEY 


than Janet. who is eight years his junior. | 
Long practiced in the craft of writing 
family pageants. Author Spring keeps the 
subplots boiling, has a Victorian fondness 
for quaint characters with Dickensian 
names and habits: necrophiliac Mr. Tid- 
dy. bluestocking Medea Hopkins, Brookes 
the perfect butler, Nurse Collum, who 
saved her virginity by diving into 
the Isis at Oxford. 


once 


THe Fun H , by William Brinkley 
3 pp.: Random House; $5.95), There 
was nothing wrong with Author (Don't 
Go Near the Water) Brinkley’s idea, 
which was to lampoon a big picture maga- 
zine as the sort of hiccup farm where em- 
ployees run through a four-minute morn- 
ing, ease up with a five-martini lunch 
and frolic back to the office just in time 
to line up an overnight date with a girl 
reporter. It was the author's qualifications 
that did him in. Before giving up journal- 
ism for “full-time writing” (as the book- 
jacket blurb rather cattily puts it). Brink- 
ley put in six years as a writer for Lire. 
But to satirize any magazine, one should 
work for no more than ten days as a copy 
boy, and perhaps leaf through a couple of 
issues. The author's novel wears his ex- 
perience like a potbelly. In repeated pas- 
sages the reader senses that Brinkley is 
not really interested in writing about 
Vital” magazine; he is memorializing 
bar-car grudges and enthusiasms, thrash- 
ing editorial villains and offering prosy 
bouquets to office heroes (naturally, these 
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The Oklahoma Test Road north of Oklahoma City will eventually be part of Interstate route 35 


concr ete wins on Oklahoma Test Road 


with maintenance cost 65°/o lower than asphalt! 


5-year traffic test, ordered by the Oklahoma legislature, con- 
firms again the findings of state highway departments and 
other official tests. Connecting two-mile sections of concrete 
and of asphalt, both the best of their type, were built in 1955 
on Oklahoma’s US 77. For five years beginning Jan. 1, 1956, 
exact records were kept of all pavement maintenance costs. 
Total for concrete: $557.82. For asphalt: $1,591.87. And not 
only did the asphalt cost nearly 3 times as much to maintain 
during the five years—it is already getting its first resurfacing 
at an additional cost of $43,753. 

Substantial maintenance economy is one reason why con- 
crete is the choice of so many states today. Engineers are de- 
signing concrete pavements to last 50 years and more. It’s the 
one pavement that can be designed mathematically to meet 
specific wheel load requirements. It’s the only pavement with 
beam strength and stability. 

The Oklahoma Test Road proves again the long-term value 
of concrete pavements. The first cost isn’t just a down pay- 
ment. Concrete provides true economy for Interstate high- 
ways as well as for other heavy-duty roads, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 






TEST ROAD 
BEGIN PORTLAND CEMENT 
CONCRETE SECTION 
END ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE SECTION 


Complete resurfacing after only 
five years adds another *43,753 
to asphalt’s upkeep! 


Despite continued surface maintenance for 
five years, the asphalt pavement on the 
Oklahoma Test Road has deteriorated to 
the point where complete resurfacing is 
required. The asphalt sections are being 
overlaid with 14 inches of surfacing to seal 
out moisture and provide a new wearing 
course. When comparison is made, as 
shown here, on the basis of tota/ upkeep 
cost, concrete's advantage is dramatic. 


CONCRETE 


5-year surface maintenance 
total surface upkeep 


ASPHALT 


5-year surface maintenance cvecers 91,001.87 
complete resurfacing weeceseccees 943,193.00 
total surface upkeep $45 344.87 











essential to the Australian businessman 


In Australia, wool is everybody's business. 
Even businessmen who have no direct connection with this 


essential industry find their fortunes are tied up with the in- 


ternational wool market. 

Many Australian businessmen follow the international scene 
in TIME South Pacific, one of the editions of TIME that cover the 
free world. TIME speeds them the news they need to know— 
news of events and people... news that gives them more 
insight into the world’s business and political trends. 

If your company would like to talk to the world’s business 
community, it’s TIME to start. 


TIME 





essential everywhere 


TIME: UNITED STATES * ASIA * SOUTH PACIFIC * ATLANTIC * CANADA * LATIN AMERICA 
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| are writers who muster the courage to 
quit and take honest jobs). But Brinkley 
has shown originality in his formula for 
literary success—he writes the sort of 
book that Hollywood improves. 


THe Spinoza or Market Street, by 
Isaac Bashevis Singer (214 pp.: Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy; $3.95). In these tales 
about Poland’s Jewish ghettos before 
World War II, Isaac Singer creates a 
world so fresh, so full of the beat and 
cries of astonishing life that he can fairly 
be called one of the few originals now 
writing. It is a world in which God and 
the devil are constantly in contention, in 
which imps, cabalistic mysteries and an- 
cient Talmudic heresies are as much a 
part of the passing show as a quarrel in 
the market place. The best of these eleven 
stories tells how Satan ruins the nicest 
girl in town, Satan contrives that Lise 
should marry a brilliant, homely scholar 
who is a secret disciple of Sabbatai Zevi, 


WALTER DARAN 





Harris 


SINGER 


the False Messiah who taught that the 
world must become wholly corrupt before 
it could be made pure. Lise is corrupted 
by her husband's obscene sexual instruc- 
tion. When he finally urges her to sleep 
with her father’s coachman, she agrees. 
Jealous and remorseful, the husband rush- 
es to the synagogue and tells all. After a 
nightmarish trial, the bedeviled wife, lov- 
er and cuckolded husband are paraded 
through crowded streets, and the town of 
Kreshey itself goes up in flames. The 
Devil had done his work and a just God 
had done his. 


Covenant with Deatu, by John Harris 
(442 pp.: Sloane; $4.95), At 7:30 a.m. 
on July 1, 1916, a Yorkshire battalion of 
795 men went into battle on the Somme. 
By midday 717 of them were dead. Most 
were killed in the first ten minutes. That 
is the morning toward which John Harris’ 
novel moves, the covenant with death 
which the reader knows from the start 
will be kept. It is that inevitability, not 
any tease of suspense, that is the motive 
power of the book. The characters, more 
recognizable than revealing, are like a fa- 
miliar old group photograph that has been 
animated. They all have that distant 
poignant air of youths standing carelessly 
and gracefully with their arms about each 
other, smiling lightly across the years as 
if they had just stopped singing. And now 
not only the singing has stopped but, 
through five decades of blood and change, 
the song itself has been lost. 
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Word to wise young optimists: 
How to get the most out of your insurance dollars 








Y¢ g tatners nee Jay ra ‘ one it exible. Whenever you desire you can change 
that affords lot p Y t during ll or part of your Change-Easy Term Insurance t 
the years when fa wing. § Occi- an Occidental plan with the borrowing and savings 
dental Change-Easy Term Insurar 1s just that. For advantages of life-long insurance. No medical exam 
example, if you are 31 now, $15.00 a month will buy you s required to make the change. © If th akes sense 
more than $30,000 of life insurance for the next five to yt ask an Occidental representative more about it 
years. This is pure protection with no borrowing or sav- Or write Horace Brower at Occidental Life Insurance 
ngs benefits t's why the cost is so low—only half to Company of California, 1151 South Broadway, Los 


a third the cost of traditional life-long insurance. © And Angeles 15, Calif. O ‘cidental Life 
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Trouble shooter in 

Sylvania Electric 

Company's engi- 

neering and quality 

control division, 

Herbert W.Greene, 

of Hillsboro, N. HL, 

Herbert W. Greene js an ““amateur 

rockhound,” likes to hunt minerals 

with his family in his Rambler 
American. He writes: 


“WHO SAYS THEY DON'T MAKE CARS 
THE WAY THEY USED T0?” 
"A friend said the 


wouldn't hold 
weight of two 


car 
up under the 
grownups, 
teenagers and our 
load of rocks, plus 
and camping ge 3750 
s at weighing station 
he Rambler performed 
ifully over 1300 mile: 
and I was more 
with the economy : 
they don't make cars the w 
they used to? American 
Moto does—-only better 





usual 
tent 





beau 





Who 








The most trouble-free, scrvice-free 
Rambler ever built now offers new 
for 1962: even better body rust- 
proofing, 

now twice 
as long be- 
tween 
chassis lu- 
brications 
and oil 
changes, 2 

year Dowgard Full-Fill Coolant, @- 
year battery. Take a Discovery 
Drive today! 
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CINEMA 


The Kitchen. British Playwright Arnold 
Wesker’s socialist shocker clatters, boils 
and roars its way through a day in the 
help’s half of a big London restaurant. As 
dialectic it may be flimsy, but as theater 
it is a feast 

Greyfriars Bobby. Walt) Disney un- 
leashes another muttinee idol in this film 
about the Skye terrier who, a century ago, 
won the freedom of the city of Edinburgh 

West Side Story. Broadway's  long- 
running choreoperetta, despite some sick- 
sick-sick pseudosociology, makes a_ big. 
fast, exciting cinemusical 

Loss of Innocence. A careful adaptation 
of Rumer Godden's The Greengage Sum 
mer evokes with irony and passion all the 
charm of a young girls growing up. 

Breakfast at Tiffamy’s. Audrey Hep- 
burn’s soignée expense accountess may not 
quite be Holly, but she plays Truman Ca- 
pote’s heroine with grace and fluent wit. 

Macario. The black-and-white magic of 
the motion-picture camera is artfully em- 
ployed in this Mexican adaptation of 


B. Traven’s profound little fable about 
the woodcutter who sups with Death 
The Hustler. Director Robert Rossen 


racks up an impressive total score in this 
tale of a young pool paladin (Paul New- 
man) who learns that character, meaning 
Old Champ Gleason, is more important 
than talent 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Nov. & 
The Bob Newhart Show (NBC, |()- 
10:30 p.m.)." One of the comic masters 
of American understatement. Color 


Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10-11! 
p.m.). Dramatized study of phony fund 
raisers Who annually bilk the U.S. public 


out of millions of dollars 

David Brinkley’s Journal (NBC, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). This installment of Brinkman- 
ship deals with Russian spies and chil 
dren’s toys. Color 


Fri., Nov. 10 

International Showtime (NBC, 7:30 
8:30 p.m.). The famed Circus Krone of 
Wilhelmshaven, Germany 

Bell Telephone Hour (NBC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). Ray Bolger, Dolores Gray, Martha 
Wright, Howard Keel, Helen Gallagher 
and “Music of Richard Rodgers.” Color. 


Sat., Nov. 11 
Update (NBC, noon to 12:30 
Robert Abernethy’s news 
teen-agers 


p.m.). 
program for 


Sun., Nov. 12 

Adlai Stevenson Reports (ABC, 3-3:30 
p.m.). Guest: Indian Prime Minister Ja- 
waharlal Nehru 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). First of two programs on guerrilla 
warfare, as taught by the U.S. Army at 
Fort Bragg. N.C.. and on Okinawa 

The Jack Benny Program (CBS, 9:30 
10 p.m.). Guests: James Stewart and wife 

Du Pont Show of the Week (NBC, 10 
11 p.m.), Harpo Marx and “The Won- 
derful World of Toys.” 


All times E.S.T. 


Tues., Nov. 14 
Alcoa Premiére (ABC, 10-10:30 p.m.). 
Dramatization of the everyday life of the 
average, run-of-the-mill astronaut 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


An Evening with Yves Montand flows 
as naturally and attractively through the 
singer's Paris as the Seine. Montand has a 


bedroom voice, but he can also mimic, 
clown, and act with a barometric sen- 
sitivity of mood 


Write Me a Murder, by Frederick Knott, 
marks the Broadway spot where a supertor 


mystery thriller may be found. In_ the 
course of a suspenseful evening, Play- 
wright Knott (Dial “M" for Murder) 


shows that it takes almost as much skill 
to write the perfect crime as to commit tt 

How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying is a bright musicomedy 
spoof of corporate wheels and wiles, and 
its up-from-window-washer hero, Robert 
Morse, is a superlative comic wonder who 
could coax laughs out of Mount Rush- 
more’s stone faces 

A Shot in the Dark, adapted by Harry 
Kurnitz from Marcel Achard’s Paris hit, 
L'idiote, artfully blends bedroom farce 
and murder mystery. Julie Harris brings 
her gamin charm to the role of a cham 
bermaid who wakes up in beds she never 
made 

From the 
revue in) which 





Second City is a mirthful 
cight saucy Chicagoans 
mime flicker-lit parodies of silent films 
sass headline heroes, and enact an all 
too-human comedy about a horn-rimmed 
girl doing the Talkathon Twist with a 
beatnik boy 

The Caretaker, by Harold Pinter. One 
of England's most gifted young play 
wrights plants two brothers and a scurvy, 
aging tramp in a junk-cluttered room, 
where they become entwined in an am 
biguous relationship of spite. pride. de 
pendence and rejection that richly epito 
mizes the wayward condition of man 

Among the holdovers from the past 
season, Mary, Mary incites full houses to 
laugh along with Playwright Jean Kerr 
In Camelot, a new King Arthur (William 
Squire) presides over the Round Table 
Irma La Douce is still the most delectable 
way to tour the Parisian underworld 
Broadway's Carnival! yields nothing to 
its Hollywood model Lili in poignance 
and charm—and there is always the 
grande dame of musicals, My Fair Lady. 


Off Broadway 


Misalliance, by George Bernard Shaw 


A jam session of ideas recorded by that 
master improviser, G.B.S.. back = in 
1910, With a knowledgeable band of 


actors handling the lines, the bounce is 
still there 


BOOKS - 
Best Reading 


Tell Me a Riddle, by Tillie Olsen. In 
these four short stories, the author writes 
with skill and compassionate knowledge 
of the radicals and working stiffs who 
fought the battles of U.S. labor when la- 
bor was still a movement 

Catch-22, by Joseph Heller. Though it 
is not always under the writer's full con- 
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1950 
1960 
1970 
1980 
1990 
2000 
2010 


IN 70 YEARS...700 MILLION AMERICANS? 


The days of our years, states the Bible. are three score our population might well multiply nearly four times, to give 
and ten. Not a modern demographer’s phrase, perhaps, America 700 million people. 


but a measure that serves to make a startling point. Obviously, tabulating and interpreting America’s exploding 


Only seventy years ago—a lifespan according to population becomes an increasingly vital and complex task. 
the Bible—there were less than 63 million Americans. Rand MeNally’s “Commercial Atlas and Marketing Guide.” 
Two lifespans ago the U.S. Census reported only about published annually, contains the newest census figures 

9% million—none of them west of Arkansas. for states. counties, and cities. It is an invaluable 


tool for modern marketing, a clear and 
accurate report typical of Rand MeNally. 


According to the 1960 Census, we now number some 
180 million people. Demographic studies indicate 


that if present trends continue, in another 70 years 


RAND MCNALLY 


PUBLISHERS * PRINTERS * MAP MAKERS « ESTABLISHED 1856 » CHICAGO * NEW YORK « NASHVILLE * SAN FRANCISCO * WASHINGTON 
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“Welcome—Bienvenue’ 


You'll find friendly hospitality aboard each TRANS-CANADA AIR 
LINES flight. It's a warm, neighborly spirit—blended with old 
world charm. 


Whether you fly for business or pleasure, you’re in good com- 
pany all the way—experienced travelers choose TCA. 


Enjoy this unique “Welcome-Bienvenue” hospitality; fly TRANS- 
CANADA AIR LINES, offering More Flights to Canada than All 
Other Airlines Combined. 


See your Travel Agent or phone TCA in Boston, New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Miami, Detroit/Windsor, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco or Seattle. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF CANADA, THINK OF 
TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES (&) AIR CANADA 
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trol, this apocalyptic burlesque of war 
(World, I, European Theater) is written 
with brilliance and echoes with mad 
laughter 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., by 
Sir John Hawkins, Knt. Well worth the 
time of Johnson fans, this full-length biog- 
raphy of the lexicographer was written 
four years before Boswell’s, by a man who 
knew him considerably longer. The book 
became a victim of literary feuding, and 
this is the first printing since the 1780s 

The Coming Fury, by Bruce Catton 
There is still gold in the hallowed ground, 
and the author has clearly made another 
strike with this able, popular history of the 
causes und early struggles of the Civil 
War 

Sinclair Lewis, by Mark Schorer. The 
author provides a fascinating but at times 
over-detailed biography of the satirist who 
turned U.S. Babbitts against Babbittry 

A New Life, by Bernard Malamud 
Without the allegorical overtones of the 
author’s previous books (The Natural, 
The Assistant), this novel of an Eastern 
intellectual’s losing battle with the mus- 
cular positivism of a Western land college 
sometimes trips on its own realism, is nev- 
ertheless notable for its tender, Chekhov- 
ian quality 

The Children of Sanchez, by Oscar 
Lewis. An extraordinary and moving doc 
umentary, mostly tape recorded, in which 
each of five members of a Mexico City 
slum family tells of his fight for self- 
respect and love. 

Selected Tales, by Nikolai Leskov. The 
brilliance of this 19th century Russian au- 
thor is still to be discovered by most West 
ern readers: this collection shows him to 
be a taleteller of cloquence and subtle 
power 

Franny and Zooey, by J. D. Salinger 
Iwo novellas by the U.S.’s most gifted 
short-storyist, printed two years apart in 
The New Yorker, gain strength from union 
in hard covers. The result, despite a mid- 
stream change in style, is a masterly, 
glowing work about a girls brush with 
religious obsession. 
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FICTION 
1. Franny and Zooey, Salinger (1, last 
week) 
2. The Agony and the Eestasy, Stone (2) 
3. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (3) 
4. The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (4) 
5. Mila 18, Uris (7) 


> 


The Edge of Sadness, O'Connor (8) 

Clock Without Hands, McCullers (9) 

8. Tropic of Cancer, Miller (5) 

9. The Winter of Our Discontent, 
Steinbeck (6) 

10, Chairman of the Bored, Streeter (10) 


~ 


NONFICTION 


|. The Making of the President 1960, 
White (1) 

2. A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (2) 

3. The Rise and Fall of tne Third Reich, 
Shirer (3) 

4. The New English Bible (6) 

S. Citizen Hearst, Swanberg (4) 

6. Inside Europe Today, Gunther (5) 

7. The Age of Reason Begins, Will and 
Ariel Durant 

&. A Matter of Life and Death, 
Peterson (8) 

9. Living Free, Adamson 

10. Russia and the West Under Lenin and 
Stalin, Kennan 
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Holiday pleasure lingers 


when you give... 


LW.HARPER 


PRIZEO KENTUCKY BOTTLED IN BOND 


in the Celebrity Decanter 


Give the gift that makes a celebrity of 
everyone on your list... 1. W. Harper in 
the superb Celebrity Decanter, and sculp- 
tured ivory carton with jeweled pine cone 
corsage and festive ribbon. Or give the 
familiar round bottle in a lavish holiday 
wrap. Pints in gift cartons, too...same 
Prized Kentucky Bourbon in all. The 
Decanter is in limited supply... better 


order early. 








.. always @ 
great 


pleasure — 


FULL 4/5 QUART « KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 

















NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR DECANTER AND CARTON 


WHISKEY * 100 PROOF * BOTTLED IN BOND «|, W. HARPER DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE,Ky. 





DUAL FILTER DOES IT! — 





You can see the difference... now taste the difference! Open up the 
tip of a Tareyton...and get the inside story on Tareyton's remarkable Dual 
Filter. Then taste what a difference it makes! The pure white outer filter and 
ACTIVATED CHARCOAL inner filter work together to bring out the best taste 
of the best tobaccos. That's what Tareyton delivers! That's what you enjoy! 
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WHE TAREYTON RING 
MARKS THE REAL THING! 





